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Good Summer Reading. 


* Fust the thing for a steamboat or railway journey, an 
idle hour by the sea, or a solitary afternoon amid the charm- 
ing solitudes of the mountains,”’ 


Princess Na 








Taxine. 


A Novel. By “Ovurpa,’”’ author of “Under Two Flags,” 
“Wanda,” etc. r2mo. Extra cloth. $1.00 Paper cover, 
40 cents. 


** It is a superb production, fully worthy of the pen of its 
celebrated author. Absorbing interest characterizes it, and 
there is not a single page that will bear skipping. To those 
familiar with ‘uida’s’ characteristics, itis only necessary to 
say that ‘Princess Napraxine’ possesses them all,’’—PAiladel- 


phia Evening Call. 
Quicksands. 


From the German of Apotrn Streckruss. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wisrer, translator of ‘‘The Second Wife,” 
** Banned and Blessed,”’ etc. Uuiform with her other works. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

** One of the most graceful and most charming of the long 
line of novels which the translator has turned into English. 
The interest is steadily cumulative, and has often a strong 
dramatic intensity.”"—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Not Like Other Girls. 


A Novel. By Rosa Noucnetrtgr C AREY, author of ‘* Wooed 
and Married,’’ ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Queenie s Whim,” 
etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
** This story is one of the sweetest, daintiest, and most in- 

teresting of this season’s publications. It will delight many a 

feminine soul and cheer many a half discouraged young 


woman.”’—New York Home Fournal. 
Kitty's Conquest. 
A Novel. By Cuartes Kino, U. S. A., author of ‘‘ The 


Colonel’s Daugher,”’ etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 

“Tt is an impassioned love-tale, always animated, and at 
times thrilling. While not as varied a story as its predecessor, 
it is fresh evidence that Captain King is a novelist of ability.’’ 
— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


frescoes. 


A Series of Dramatic Stories By ‘‘ Ourpa.”’ Extra 
cloth. gr 25 
“ Thestory which gives the work its title is a charming one. 
It is a delicate and tender love-study, full of humor and clever- 


ness.”’"— The Critic. 

Vacation Cruising in Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. 

By J. T. Rorurock, M. D., Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Illustrated. Extra cloth. 
$1.50. 

** Dr. Rothrock has had a varied experience in open-air life, 
and is just suited to the task of teaching the summer secker of 
health or recreation how the vacatlon should be spent. The 
book will be interesting to those who merelv love to read of 
intelligent travels. To those who have any idea of enjoying a 
such a vacation themselves it is invaluable.”— 7he /ndependent. 

Rossmoyne. 

By the author of “ Phyllis,’’ “‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “‘ Portia,” etc. 

zzmo. Extracloth. $1.00. 16mo. Papercover. 25 cents. 


Laura, An American Girl. 
By Mrs. 12mo. 


$1.50. 
A Wife Hard Won. 


16mo. 


I2zmo. 


A Novel. Evizapetu E. Evans. Extra 


cloth. 


A Novel. Extra cloth. 


$1.00. 


By Jutta McNair Wricut. 


My Lord and My Lady. 


By Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘‘ June,”’ etc. Cheap Edition. 


16mo. Payercover. 25 cents. 


I Have Lived and Loved. 


By Mrs. ForrestrrR, author of ‘‘ My Lord and My Lady,” 
June,” etc. Cheap Edition. 16mo. Paper cover. 25 
cents. 


Dictionary of Miracles. 


LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Reader’s 


By E. Cosnam Brewer, 
Half Morocco, ‘loth sides, gilt 


Handbook,” etc. 12mo. 

top. £2.50. 

The work contains a mass of anecdotes quite new and mar- 
vellous beyond credibility ; the authorities cited come down 
to 188c. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market St., Philadeiphia. 





Continuation of HERBERT SP ENCER’S important 
politica] papers, 
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bert Spencer. 
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M. Woodward, Ph. 
ARE SCIENCE AND ART ‘ANTAGONISTIC? By M. M. 


Guyau. 


By Professor 
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THE PREVENTION OF HYDROPHOBIA. By M. Louis 
Pasteur. 
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RAILROADS. 


—— THE —— 
— the North 


Shennadoah Valley Route ‘s23"Fa::" soc 


and Southwest. 





A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

rior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 

ork, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxvi e, Chattanooga, Memphis, ittle Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Aiong this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and ail information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line: -1r04 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Bros adway, NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA: 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM RE; Cumberland Valle 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA:; Shenandoah Valley Rail 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK so Gciexesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RunNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 

30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45. 5.40,645 P.M., 
9 oo midnight, and for Trenton only 9.00 ° 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’ s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 
¢2z2 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P aM. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, » 11.15 A.M. 
£.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5. 30, 7.00 P. M., aa midnig t. 

NDAY—3. 45 A. M., 5.30 P. ~ fre. oo midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M. > &. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56A pe 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue a Wa ne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

eee = open 10.30 P. M. to 7 

DE T. THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York. paar and Elizabeth, ?5.10, 8.20, 9.00 10.30 
A. M. , 81.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

onnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A, M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 








wee 
NEW ALL R AIL-ROUTE 


MT. DESERT. 
Via Maine CentTRAL RaAILroap, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 23d, 1884. 
Send for Time-Tables and other information to 
F. E. BOOTHBY, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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‘Wharton: Railroad: Switch: Co- 


Machinists : and: Manufacturers ° 


- Operating : the: “ Wootten” - Locomotive: Patents ° 





‘ Interlocking and: Block * Signal - Systems «and ° 
‘Every « Variety - of : Track - Supplies - 





‘OFFICE: NO-28:-SOUTH: THIRD: STREET: 
Post-OFFice- Box - No: 2353 ° - PHIL ADELPHIA: 


- Works: JENKINTOWN : MONTGOMERY: Co: PENNA 





The Wharton Switch, with Main Line Unbroken. 
Every Variety of Split Switch. 

Seven Styles of Frogs. 

Interlocking Stands, can Two to Any Number of 


Levers. 


-- The: Hall: Railway Signal :: 


Sole Proprietors of the only Complete and Reliable System of 


AUTOMATIC - ELECTRIC - RAILWAY * SIGNALS 


Comprising VISUAL and AUDIBLE Signals for Stations, Switches, 
Crossings, Draw-Bridges, Block Sections, Etc. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR SYSTEM OF 


INTERLOCKING :-OF: ELECTRIC SIGNALS 


For Grade Crossings, Junctions, Etc., Rendering Collisions at Such Points Impossible. 





Power Curving Machines; Heavy Slotters; Shaping Machines ; 
and Other Heavy Tools. 

The “ Wootten ” Locomotive Fire-Box and Boiler ; for saving fuel ; 
for utilizing low grades of fuel, otherwise worthless ; for even, constant 
steaming ; for economy in maintenance ;—this boiler has no equal. 


Full information, with plans and estimates, furnished on application. 
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R. BLAINE has been notified of his nomination, and has replied to 
the effect that he is much honored, and that he will respond at 
length to the Committee. He has been studying the platform, and finds 
itone he can stand on. Our friends of 7he Advertiser have been so 
corrupted in their manners by their new associations as to insinuate that 
perhaps Mr. BLaIneE himself was the author of the platform, which is not to 
its liking. This is not the style in which gentlemen are used to carry on 
political discussion. Our contemporary knows perfectly well that the 
Chicago Convention was not a set of puppets brought together to put Mr. 
BLAINE’s decrees on record. Men like Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. Lopce and 
Judge Jessup did not undertake the trust of preparing a declaration of 
principles for the party to have words put into their mouths by one of 
the candidates for a nomination. Mr. BLAINE never saw a plank of that 
platform until it was telegraphed to him and the rest of his fellow-citizens 
through the newspapers. 

We notice this in Zhe Advertiser, because it is one of the bolting 
papers that does not discuss matters as though it had left the Republican 
party finally for the Democratic. It says nothing that is not consistent 
with an expectation that it may be supporting a Republican nominee 
four years hence. We cannot say this of some of its associates in the 
movement. Zhe Times of New York, for instance, loseS’ no opportunity 
to speak of its former party associates in terms of contempt. No paper 
that expects or wishes to see the breach healed would have published 
such an article as that under the title ‘‘A Party and its Thieves,” with 
which Zhe 7imes entertained its readers last week. While signs multi- 
ply that Free Trade is the deepest motive of the bolt, we must make 7%e 
Times anexception. We cannot explain its personal rancor by referring 
it to that or any other principle. It has pursued Mr. BLAINE for years 
past with feelings much too vigorous to be inspired by any difference as 
to public policy. It now desires his defeat so eagerly that it is willing to 
have the Democrats sink even the tariff question, and to make the cam- 
paign one of “ Anything to beat BLAINE.” 

As to the relation of Free Trade to the present movement, it is worth 
while to quote from a letter which Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS wrote 
last March to one of the Pennsylvania delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. In this he says: ‘“‘The Independents of New York hold the 
balance of power, and no man more obnoxious to them than Mr. BLAINE 
could be nominated for the presidency. The principal; reason for this 
is the strong following he has in Pennsylvania. The Independents are 
anti-protection, and whoever we elect must be for revenue reform.” 
That the reason for Mr. CurTIs’s bolt is not to be found in dislike of 
Mr. BLAINE’s personal record is shown by the fact that at the time 
when Mr. BLAINE made his answer in Congress to the charges brought 
against him in relation to certain transactions in railroad bonds, Mr. 
CuRTIS’S paper expressed its entire satisfaction with his reply to those 
charges and that it is not the vigor of Mr. BLAINE’s foreign policy, is 
shown by the strong expressions of approval of his most vigorous state- 
papers in the same quarter. 


Tuus far we have taken it for granted that the names given in the 
lists of those who profess to be withdrawing from the Republican party 
because of Mr. BLAINE’S nomination, are those of genuine Republicans. 
But we become sceptical when we see the name of Prof. W. G. SUMNER 
in the list of Independent Republicans who took part in calling a meet- 
ing in New Haven. Mr. SUMNER supported Mr. TILDEN’s candidacy in 
1876, and that of General HANCOCK in 1880. After the Republican 
party reached the conclusion to make the campaign of 1880 turn on the 
tariff question, Mr. SUMNER and Mr. WELLS united in a canvas in the 
state of Connecticut against the Republicans. There can be no doubt 
that he feels himself very much at home in the ranks of the new party, 
but it is due to him to state that he left the old one eight years ago, for 
just the reasons which inspire many in the new movement. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1884. 





| newspapers have taken sides in the current controversy. 
| gregationalist papers, one Baptist and one Methodist, make up the tale 
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AT the Boston meeting President Euior differed from the rest of the 
speakers in urging that steps be taken to organize a new party at once, 
instead of waiting to see what the Democrats may do in the matter of 
nominations. Mr. ELIoT seems to have no confidence in the Demo- 
crats, whatever they may do at Chicago. It certainly would be more in 
keeping with the character of the bolting movement, if they were to take 
an independent stand and place their own candidates in the field. As 
they would draw only from the Republican party, this would be work- 
ing for Mr. BLAINE’s defeat in the same manner, if not to the same ex- 
tent, as their endorsement of the Democratic nominees. It also would 
enable the country to judge of the strength of the Independent move- 
ment by making a count possible, and thus, if that movement amount to 
anything, would put its leaders in a better position for dictating to either 
party in the future. It would have the further advantage of holding the 
dissatisfied elements of the Republican party more solidly together. It 
would give them something of their own to stick to, instead of bringing 
them upto the alternative of voting for a candidate they dislike in the party 
they prefer, or a candidate they prefer in the party they dislike. 


THE strength of every bolt is at its beginning. As weeks and months 
pass by, the indignation begins to cool, and the less zealous fall back to 
their old place in their old ranks, Already a good number of persons, 
who declared they never would vote for Mr. BLAINE, are acting on com- 
mittees to secure his election. As the summer advances the same change 
will take place in a still larger number, as they see that after all the eleva- 
tion of the Democracy to the control of the national government would 
bring with it consequences they would deplore more than the election of 
any Republican that could be named. And as they go on to weigh with 
more deliberation, not only the charges made against Mr. BLAINE, but 
the spirit in which they are presented, they will come to the conclusion 
that the reasons for refusing him a vote are of but slight weight after all 
is said. 

The Independents are very abundant in their advice to the Democrats 
Some of them seem to have taken charge of the 
In general, they seem 


at the present crisis. 
business of making the Democratic nomination. 
to think that their support is so valuable as to entitle them to name the 
coming man. At this some of the Democrats are offended, and not un- 
naturally. They do not know why these new converts should undertake 
to run the church; and they do know that their candidate will get just 
the same benefit from the Republican bolters, whether he be the best or 
the worst man they could select. Even if the Independents find it im- 
possible to accept him the fact that they have turned their back upon Mr. 
BLAINE is sufficient for the Democracy. The true way to have put the 
Democratic party on its good behavior, would have been to postpone 
even the bolt until after its convention had acted, merely keeping up a 
general agitation against the Republican nominees. As matters have 
gone, the Independents have given themselves away at far too early a 
stage in the game, and are likely to receive a very trifling pay for their 
proffer of aid. 


Soon after BLAINE’S nomination, we were asked what chance of suc- 
cess the Republican party could have with the religious press united 
against itsnominees. Zhe Watchman, of Boston, a Baptist paper, makes 
its comment upon this by showing that very few indeed of the religious 
Three Con- 


of those which declare that Mr. BLAINE should not have received the 
nomination. This is the more remarkable as Mr. BLAINE himself is a 
Congregationalist, having been a member of the Church in Augusta for 
twenty years. Zhe Congregationalist, of Boston, (a pronounced Free 
Trade paper), in the same number in which it mentions this fact, de- 
plores the supposed fact that the great body of the Republican party 
‘has become careless of the character and the record of its candidates.”” 
The Watchman retorts, and very justly, with the gibe that then it seems 
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that membership in the body which Zhe Congregationalist represents, 
does not ‘‘ furnish any tangible proof, at least in prominent public men, 
of having attained to such character as can be endorsed and recom- 
mended!” 


“It is a conclusive argument,” says a friend who sends us a postal 
card,” that the Boston opposition to Mr. BLAINE is not on account of the 
Free Trade issue, “ that all the bolters would have gladly voted for Mr. 
EpMuNDS, a protectionist.” There is, of course, weight in this, and we 
have not overlooked it. In our discussion of the subject last week, we 
spoke of the nomination of Mr. BLaIne as furnishing the ‘‘ occasion” for 
the withdrawal of men,—like Captain CopMAN and Mr. ATKINSON,— 
who have opposed Protection, but have kept a footing within the Re- 
publican lines. Had Mr. EpMuNDs been nominated, most of them 
would not have found this occasion, yet their tendency to depart 
would have existed, and in process of time would have been put in ac- 
tion. For, substantially, the Republican party is, and for a number of 
years has been, a Protectionist organization. The Free Traders who 
leave it, leave naturally and easily. 


THE fourth nomination for the presidency has been made in national 
convention by the Prohibitionists. It is not necessary to specify the can- 
didates upon whom this barren honor has been conferred, as we are not 
likely to find them enrolled in the list of our governors. The remark- 
able thing is that General BUTLER failed to gather up this among the 
other miscellaneous nominations of the year. Perhaps he did not hear 
of the convention in time. It is only in years when political feeling is 
little excited, that the prohibition party is likely to make a sensible 
impression on the general vote, and this is not one of those years. 


A STANDING Democratic candidate for the presidency appears in the 
person of Judge FIELD, whose ambitions seem to lie in the executive di- 
rection. This we regret, for Judge FIELDis a good jurist, wherever his 
partisan preferences do not tend to warp his mind; and this tendency is 
only strengthened by the hopes he seems to entertain that the Demo- 
cratic party may find in him their favored son. Four years ago his can- 
vass at Cincinnati was neither dignified in itself, nor calculated to com- 
mend him to the public confidence as a judge. Since that time he has 
made his mark afresh through his minority opinion on the question of 
the right of the national government to issue legal tender paper in time 
of peace. There is a small number of constitutional theorists who re- 
gard the opinion of the majority of the Supreme Bench on that question, 
much as Republicans thirty years ago regarded the Dred Scott decision, 
and who would be glad to see the author of the dissenting opinion ele- 
vated to honor by way of protest. But the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people, and even of the Democrats, care very little about the matter. 
They see in Judge Gray's admirable decision little more than a recog- 
nition of the status which the national government attained through the 
war. For twenty years they have entertained no doubt that that govern- 
ment was national, in every sense in which the word could be applied to 
any other government; and they were not shocked to find the Supreme 
Court asserting that common sense and constitutional law were at one, as 
usual. 


CONGRESS during the week has done one admirable piece of work in 
passing Mr. DINGLEy’s bill for the relief of American shipping from the 
burdens imposed by laws passed when sailing vessels had the monopoly 
of ocean trade. After some conference both the Senate and the House 
agreed to retire from their especial amendments to this measure. The 
Senate gave up the clause which provided for subsidies in the British 
disguise of large payment of mail service, but secured the repeal of that 
part of the statutes which requires American ships to carry the mail at 
any rate of compensation the Post Office may offer. The House aban- 
doned the clause which provided for the admission of ships of foreign 
build to American registry. This is not to be regarded as a final settle- 
ment of either of the questions raised by these amendments. It simply 
means that until both branches of congress are Republican, no subsi- 
dies will be voted to ocean steamers; and until both branches are Demo- 
cratic, the registration laws will remain as they are. 

The provisions of the bill itself we stated some time ago. Its great 
merit is that it enables a fair trial of the policy we have been pursuing 
with reference to our merchant marine. That policy is one of entire 
free trade. We impose no disadvantages on foreign ships trading to 
our ports, and none on the ownership of foreign vessels by Americans. 





We leave the carrying trade entirely outside the protective system, the 
last discriminating duties having been repealed a very few years ago. 
That we should do so little to foster the creation of a merchant marine, 
seems to us absurd, in the face of what has been done by European 
countries to extend and foster theirs. But it was doubly absurd to lay 
upon our unprotected shipping the entire burden of supporting our con- 
sular system,—to debar American ships from hiring aliens without giving 
them any advantage over vessels manned exclusively with aliens,—and 
to leave them under restrictions and disadvantages, the reasons for 
which were obsolete half a century ago. All this Mr. DINGLEyY’s 
measure sweeps away. It enables a fair test as to whether we can create 
a mercantile marine under a purely free trade policy. It thus prepares 
a way for further legislation, such as is not possible at present. 


THE Senate has passed Mr. Hoar’s bill for the suppression of poly- 
gamy in Utah, but too late in the session to leave much prospect of its adop- 
tion in the House. The measure consists of two portions. The first is 
occupied with changes in the law of procedure as regards prosecutions 
for polygamy. It sweeps away a number of enactments by which the 
Mormon hierarchy, through the territorial legislature, had sought to ren- 
der prosecution difficult and conviction impossible. It also provides ad- 
ditional means to secure testimony against polygamists, thus supplement- 
ing the EpmunpDs bill. 

The second part of the measure deals with the property of the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints, a body which owes its incorporation to the ter- 
ritorial legislature. As every act of that legislature is liable to repeal by 
Congress, there is a technical right to dissolve this corporation and to 
hand over its property to trustees selected by the president. - But it never 
is wise in dealing with property to exercise the rights of interference to 
the utmost; and in this case a precedent is set which might be found 
exceedingly dangerous in the future. Not merely the Mormon Church, 
but every church organization in the territories is threatened by this 
action, One and all of them are found liable to the confiscation of their 
property, or its diversion to objects of which they do not approve, in 
case Congress should see fit to repeal the territorial acts of their incor- 
poration. Already alarm has been taken by other religious bodies, and 
there is reason to fear that the first half of Mr. Hoar’s bill will be sacri- 
ficed to the faults of the second. 


THE Senate has made as good a disposal as was possible of the 
Mexican Pension Bill. It rejected the amendment of Mr. INGALLS, 
which contemplated an extremely expensive and unwise extension of the 
principle of the Arrears of Pensions Bill, whose passage excited much 
just indignation a year ago. It pared down the benefits accorded to 
veterans of the Mexican war, and added provisions for the benefit of 
soldiers in the late war, until a thoroughly Democratic measure was con- 
verted into a thoroughly Republican one, which the House will not pass 
as thus amended, the Democratic senators having voted against it as a 
body. Its passage, however, is not much to be desired, and this is one 
of the few questions, on which public advantage is best secured through 
a hopeless disagreement. 


THERE is an equal disagreement on a much more important ques- 
tion, and the result is likely to be deplorable. The House has passed 
the measure reported by its own committee for the regulation of counting 
the electoral vote. No one, not even the authors of this bill, can expect 
that the Senate will agree to efface itself by sitting in a joint conven- 
tion, in which every member has one vote, whether he be senator or 
representative. Such a proposal is distinctly in defiance of the provi- 
sions of the compromise of 1787, by which numbers and states were both 
to be recognized in the conduct of the government. If the Democrats of 
the House honestly believed in the principles of their own party, they would 
see how dangerous it is for them to make such a proposal, and how in- 
consistent. If this bill were adopted, it would be the first precedent to- 
ward the abolition of the equal representation of states in the Senate,— 
the last and supreme recognition of state rights in the constitution of the 
national government. It is not statesmanship but partisanship to sacrifice 
a fundamental principle of a great party for the sake of temporary ad- 
vantage,—or even to propose such a sacrifice. 


THE House has passed the bill for the relief of General Fitz-JoHn 
PoRTER and nothing is now in the way of his restoration to the army ex- 
cept the decision of the president to approve or veto the measure. 
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President ARTHUR is understood to intend to lay the matter before his 
cabinet, that he may act with their approval. Is it too much to expect 
that the president and his advisers will remember that his signature to 
this bill will be a virtual condemnation of the greatest president and the 
ablest cabinet that have conducted the government since the retirement 
of General WASHINGTON? 

The house has also passed the bill to amend Mr. THuRMAN’s mea- 
sure for the control of the Pacific Railroads, and the bill to prohibit the 
importation of labor under contract, except where some special form of 
skilled labor is needed that cannot be procured at home. 


Ir seems anything but unlikely that the break in the Republican 
party in Massachusetts may result in the election of General BUTLER 
once more to the governorship of the state. That the Republican 
strength can be rallied to defeat him, as it was last year, is not main- 
tained by the representatives of either side of the house. The Inde- 
pendents say that it is impossible to prevent the trading of votes between 
the two parties, in case he is nominated,—BuTLER votes going to BLAINE, 
and BLAIN# votes to BUTLER. They ought to remember that it is to Mr. 
BUTLER and his party that they are carrying a section of the Republicans 
of the state, and are breaking down the line of party division, which 
availed a year ago for his defeat. It is certain that General BUTLER is 
not unfriendly to Mr. BLAINE, and would rather enjoy seeing Massachu- 
setts give a large majority to the man whom Beacon Street most dislikes. 
It is to be remembered also that Massachusetts changes as regards the 
make-up of her population more than any other state, except Nevada. 
The outflow of native Americans and the inflow of foreigners make the 
latter more of a power in the State's politics with every year. The 
chances as to whether the Democratic party can hold this new vote from 
Mr. BLAINE is the most uncertain element in the political horoscope. 

Florida is another state in which changes of population threaten to 
affect the political situation. For years past there has been an influx of 
capitalists and health-seekers from the North, which has shown its effect 
in reducing the majorities of the Democratic party, and in increasing the 
number of Republicans sent to the state legislature. Indeed it might be 
said that Florida is beginning to be settled, and that the North is taking 
the lead in the work. Of course the colored vote of the state will go with 
that of the Republicans from the North; and when once the latter is 
strong enough to make it perfectly safe for the negro to vote as he pleases, 
there will be a sudden shift in the political balance. Whether this shift 
will come by November next, remains to be seen. 


As it has been claimed that high license has proved a failure in those 
Western states which have adopted it, it is well to have the facts brought 
to the light of day. In Nebraska the law was adopted in 1881. By the 
next year there was a reduction of 226in the number of the saloons, and 
in 1883 an increase of 59, leaving a net reduction of 167 in the two years. 
The Presbyterian paper published in the state, says: ‘‘ High license laws 
seem to have the desired effect in Nebraska. Since their adoption 
Omaha and Lincoln have lost half their saloons, while the decrease in 
the smaller towns is said to be still greater.”’ 


THE attempt to suppress the playing of base ball games on Sunday 
has brought about a collision between two social elements in Columbus, 
Ohio, and the matter is to be taken before the courts. We certainly 
think that a better use could be made of Sunday than by devoting it to a 
noisy sport, which furnishes no exercise for the intelligence of the spec- 
tators, and very little for the muscles even of those who are engaged in 
it. Such sport is not an object to which the quiet of Sunday should be 
sacrificed. But it will be well for the good people who are trying to sup- 
press Sunday games, to make an effort for the establishment of a gene- 
ral half-holiday, on which all classes might enjoy this or any similar en- 
tertainment. It is not enough to suppress an objectionable practice of 
this kind; something must be found to replace them. So the English 
Puritans thought, when they took measures to suppress the Morrice 
Dances and the like on Sundays. They made Wednesday afternoon a 
general half-holiday, on which workmen and apprentices of all kinds 
could take healthful recreation. When the Cavaliers came back to 
power, and Sunday was given up to sports again, the Wednesday half- 
holiday was abolished as needless. 

In our own city the perennial question of the enforcement of the law 
against Sunday trading in liquor, has come to the front once more. The 





liquor-dealers, after much debate, have reached the conclusion that 
Mayor Smit, by announcing his purpose to enforce the law, has broken 
pledges given them before the election, but that on the whole it is wiser 
for them to comply than to resist. They demand, however, a general 
enforcement of the law against dealers in other articles. So far as this 
applies to the sellers of articles not perishable in their nature, it is a fair 
demand. But in a great city like ours, those who have no means to 
store them, must be permitted to purchase such articles as ice, milk, and 
perhaps fresh meat on Sunday mornings. The sale of these is a work of 
necessity, and the friends of Sunday observance will be wise to construe 
the law generously on such points. 


It is reported from Ottawa that the Canadian government has nego- 
tiated a treaty for reciprocity with our own government on the lines of 
the treaty of 1854, z. ¢., admitting natural products and some articles in 
the early stages of manufacture. With Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
Department of State, we have no guarantee against this or any other bit 
of unwisdom, that may be suggested. But it is to be hoped that the 
Senate will move very slowly indeed, in a matter which stands in so 
close relation to the issues of the impending election. Reciprocity is 
especially dangerous to the agricultural classes of the northwest, and the 
more so as nothing is proposed beyond the remissions of duty negotiated 
in 1854. 2 


THE dissension among the English Liberals over the terms of the 
agreement between France and England as to the future of Egypt, has 
been rather increased than abated by the publication of that agreement. 
Mr. GLADSTONE has gone much farther in his concessions to France 
than a large section of his party can approve; and even his friends 
claim no more than a majority of thirty when the motion of censure 
moved by Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE comes to a vote. The worst fea- 
ture of the new arrangement is that it contemplates no period at which 
Europe will cease to interfere in the affairs of Egypt. Even after the 
English army has evacuated the country, the service of the Egyptian 
debt will remain in control of an international board, created in the in- 
terest of the usurers of Parisand London. In this board will be vested the 
power to forbid any increase in the expenses of the Egyptian govern- 
ment; so that no matter how great the national necessities may be, the 
revenues of the country will be held sacred for the payment of dividends 
that never were earned on capital that never was loaned. Egypt then is 
to remain the slave of the exchanges and bourses of the West, until the 
whole of her debt is paid off. How such a country ever will pay such a 
debt no one can see. 


England has been observing two religious anniversaries. The first 
was the third centenary of the founding of Emanuel College at Cam- 
bridge. Emanuel was pre-eminently a Puritan foundation. Its founder 
was in sympathy with that section of the Church of England, and when 
Queen ELIzaABETH charged him with the design of establishing a 
seminary for Puritan preachers, he evaded rather than denied the 
charge. From Emanuel came a large number of the early ministry of 
New England, including the JoHN HARVARD who founded Harvard Col- 
lege at New Cambridge. But besides its Puritanism, Emanuel proved 
the seed plot of theologians of a very different type. All the Cambridge 
Platonists,—-PETER STERRY, WHICHCOTE, JOHN SMITH, NATHANIEL 
CULVERWELL, JOHN WORTHINGTON, and indeed the whole series except 
HENRY More who was of Christ Church,—were alumni of Emanuel. 
STERRY seems to have been the master of the school, and is one of the 
most original and most neglected writers in English theology. 

The other anniversary was the celebration of Mr. SpuRGEON'sS fiftieth 
birthday. In view of the number of years in which Mr. SPURGEON has 
been before the public, it is difficult to believe that he is not an older 
man. It is impossible to deny that he is a force of nearly the first rank 
in modern England. His writings constitute almost a library by them- 
selves, and the circulation of some of them,—especially of some single 
sermons,—has been as great as that of any thing in modern religious 
literature. Twenty or even ten years ago no celebration connected with 
Mr. SPURGEON would have been a matter for the public attention. But 
of late years the sterling qualities of the man, his intense but rarrow 
earnestness, and his reproduction of the puritan spirit in nineteenth 
century surroundings, have grown upon the public. He has long been 
a figure of note in the attractions of London, even to those who have no 
sympathy with the specialities of his theology. 
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THERE seems to be every likelihood that the long era of prohibition 
of divorce is coming to an end in France. Since 1816 French married 
people who disagree have been able to effect a legal separation but no 
divorce from the bonds of matrimony. This is in accordance with the 
canon law of the Roman Catholic Church, and it is a rule which enjoys 
the support of many in France who neither are nor ever were Roman 
Catholics. It is not commended by its results. The refusal of divorce 
has induced society to condone many moral offences, committed by 
those who are legally separated; and the whole tone of French sexual 
morality as reflected in art and literature is a low one. For years past a 
few zealous persons have been agitating for a change in the law, and the 
favorable reception of the proposal by the French Senate gives promise 
of a final success for their efforts. The grounds on which divorces will 
be granted are defined with strictness,—more strictly indeed than in 
many of our own states. But the worst laxity known in America is bet- 
ter than a strictness which has led society to regard the breach of chastity 
as excusable if not justifiable. 

[‘‘ See News Summary,” page 189.) 


KICKING. 


N the political affairs of this world,—which for present purposes may 
be considered as coextensive with the United States of America,— 
the man who may kick is a public benefactor. It is he who tempers 
vehemence of party zeal, and checks violence of party action. For, as 
has been more than once said in these columns, the restraint upon 
partisanship is the knowledge that it will forfeit support by excess. No 
other restraint avails. Every remedy proposed is empirical and value- 
less compared with the simple and natural one, which the voter applies 
when he quits what he cannot approve. ‘‘No method has ever been 
devised, none has ever been seriously suggested, by which a party can 
be held steadily to the line of its duty, except that of rebuke by the 
people when it passes beyond or falls short.”’ 

The kicker of value to mankind is he who (1) may kick; and who 
(2) will kick for good cause. Morever, he should (3) kick with an object 
in view; and (4) he should reach the object. All these are needful con- 
ditions as to himself and his action. And it is logical that, to begin 
with, he must be a party man, in a moderate and just sense, or he can- 
not kick at all. He must associate himself with those other men who 
believe as he believes, and who are endeavoring to accomplish that 
which he desires. It is the first rule of good citizenship in a free country 
to be interested in its public affairs, and to give them honest and in- 
telligent attention. Such attention is of little worth if the service which 
accompanies it is not rendered in co-operation. In popular politics, 
isolation is waste. A man, therefore, joins what he believes in, he acts 
with those other men, whose objects are like his own. His party is that 
organization which most nearly represents his convictions as to prin- 
ciple, and his judgment as to measures. And this he helps hold to its 
line of duty by the knowledge of its leaders that he may kick, and that 
he w// kick for sufficient cause. 

To contrast with this citizen, comes the man who swallows every party 
dose; and, equally in contrast, the one who refuses all co-operation. 
‘7,’ said a gentleman who spoke at the New Haven anti-BLAINE meet- 
ing, on Monday evening, “I am a bolter, and always have been a 
bolter.”” There are such people. They may be very good people. 
They may be better than anybody else. The vigor of their conscien- 
tious promptings may be greater than the common. But politically they 
count for nothing. The voter who habitually flocks by himself is thrown 
out of account in the summing up of results. When the canvass is 
made before election, and when the ballots are counted at the election, 
he appears just as if he had not appeared at all. 

To kick always is therefore to kick unavailingly. The man who re- 
pudiates everything repudiates nothing in particular. The independent 
voter accomplishes no result except when, after showing a reasonable dis- 
position to act in accord with other citizens, he refuses to act with them 
in behalf of what is unreasonable and wrong. In this case he kicks for 
good cause, he kicks with an object in view, and he reaches his object,— 
because it is near enough to be reached. The New Haven gentleman 
kicks in the air, he kicks at all the world, he kicks nothing whatever, so 
far as American politics are concerned. 

Of course we apply this philosophy to the present situation. There 
are gentlemen who feel, we fear, that they should always. kick. They 
have heretofore applied a good remedy and they think it must be always 











applicable. They are affected with uneasiness lest they should show ac- 
quiescence, instead of raising revolt. They should pause and consider. 
If they mean to act with other men at all, they must have a good reason 
when they refuse to do so. A sufficient reason, undoubtedly, would be 
that the action proposed had been vitiated by fraud in adopting the pro- 
posal. If gentlemen who attended the Chicago Convention are satisfied 
that its nominations were made fraudulently, they are released from any 
obligation to support them. If they are satisfied that the majority cast in 
the Convention for the candidates was not representative of the Republi- 
can organization, and that the nominations were made against the wishes 
of the majority of Republicans, that would be a good reason for bolting. 
But none of these circumstances, we presume, do any of the bolters al- 
lege. They see, as we do, that the weight of Republican preference 
was for Mr. BLAINE, that his nomination was fairly made, and truly rep- 
resents the party. They must kick, therefore, on different grounds, and 
they must incur the grave risk of becoming not only in the view of party 
‘‘war-horses ’’ but in the light of actuality such ‘chronic kickers” that 
their dissent carries little weight. There was once a lad who cried 
“wolf!’’ and in truth the devourer was at hand, but as this lad had al- 
ways cried ‘“‘ wolf!”’ no one regarded him. In kicking, as in all else, a 
sound discrimination as to the fitness of the act is of the highest import- 
ance. 








IS MR. BLAINE TOO AMERICAN ? 


HE gentlemen who have bolted from the Republican party on 
account of Mr. BLAINE’s nomination are fatally unable to conceal 
lack of sympathy with their countrymen on most of the great questions 
of public policy. Some of them, indeed, do not regard this want as 
other than creditable to themselves. Their chief organ did not hesitate 
to describe the Chicago nominations as ‘‘the work of the mob,” although 
it knew that they had been made by the majority of the voters in what 
it professed to regard as the better of the two parties in our politics. 

A point singled out for attack in Mr. BLAINE’s career is his foreign 
policy as Secretary of State in Mr. GARFIELD'’s administration. Gloomy 
prognostications of what we may expect in case of his election, are ad- 
vanced as reasons for not supporting his candidacy ; although nothing 
in his record excites so much satisfaction with the average American, as 
his evident determination to make this country count for something in 
the diplomacies of the world, and especially of this continent. 

As our readers are aware we regarded Mr. BLAINE’s course as Secre- 
tary of State with large satisfaction at the time, and have never ceased 
to contrast it with the manifest feebleness and timidity of his successor in 
that important place. We think it stands out in a most honorable con- 
trast to both the administrations of Mr. Evarts and of Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, which preceded and followed. There is a small class of Ameri- 


can citizens, however, who do not feel any satisfaction in an American’ 


policy of any kind. They seem willing to have us play second-fiddle to 
any European power that has secured the lead in any quarter. Whether 
in the development of our industries or the extension of our commerce, 
or the exertion of our just influence in the diplomatic world, they are 
content to be led rather than be leaders. 

In some cases this is the outcome of pure timidity, and especially the 
timidity of the business world. In other cases it is a fancied deference 
to traditional maxims of American policy, as old as President WASHING- 
TON’s administration. In not a few it arises from an entire want of 
American feeling, and a readiness to defer to European leadership as 
the best and wisest. There are people who technically are Americans, 
but who never cease to regard it as the one calamity of their lives that 
they were not born under the rule of a sovereign, and with whom every- 
thing distinctively American is ‘‘bad form, you know.” No party has a 
monopoly of these people, but we assert with confidence that more of 
them are in sympathy with the Bolt, than with any other tendencies in 
our politics. ‘ 

Just at present these gentlemen have their cue given them by the 
English papers. We quote Zhe Pall Mall Gazette on Mr. BLAINE’S 
nomination, not as an exceptional utterance, but as the fullest confession 
of English hopes and fears from our situation. It says of Mr. BLAINE’S 
diplomatic purposes in regard to our continent: 

Wherever he can he will oust us from the position which we hold; whenever 
an opportunity offers he will use it to the uttermost to replace our influence and 
our trade by the influence and trade of the United States, and he will regard it as 
his chief object to promote a great American Confederacy under the xgis of the 
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Government at Washington, which would tend to increase the export trade of the 
United States at the expense of that of Great Britain. This is no mere infer- 
ence from his acts. It is avowed almost in so many words in an article which he 
published two years ago in a Chicago magazine, and it is confirmed by every de- 
spatch which he wrote during his short tenure of office under General GARFIELD. 
The grandiose project of the Peace Congress, at which representatives from all 
the American States, South and North, were to assemble at Washington, was one 
significant hint as to the direction in which his mind was moving. The abrupt 
and almost menacing fashion in which he intimated to the English Government 
his disregard for the CLAYTON-BULWER Treaty was of evil augury for the future 
relations of the two countries. He lost no opportunity of interfering in Central 
American disputes, and there were even stories afloat that he was ready to set up 
a protectorate over some of the largest West Indian Islands. But by far the most 
ominous symptom of his tendencies was his intervention in Peru, and the grounds 
on which he defended it. He sent General HURLBUT to intervene in order to 
save Peru from destruction expressly because he held it to be the duty of the 
States to keep Peruvian business out of England’s hands. “TI especially dislike,” 
he said, “to see England winning great commercial triumphs in a field that legiti- 
mately belongs to the United States.” Chili’s triumph, he thought, was England’s 
victory. American interests demanded intervention to save Peru from “the ab- 
solute domination of English influence,” and although he declared that he only 
meant to use ‘steady moral pressure,” his successor promptly reversed his policy 
on the express ground that it involved the alternative of war. 


The Gazette is the organ of what we might call the Jingo Liberals, 
and expresses what British Jingoes of all shades are thinking of the pos- 
sible future of American diplomacy. On one point we must take excep- 
tion to its statement of the facts. It speaks of Mr. BLAINE’s “ imperial- 
ism.’ There is nothing in his whole career that indicates the least lean- 
ing to that form of political crime. His efforts to establish on this conti- 
nent a ‘‘ State System’ like that of Europe, certainly indicated no disre- 
gard for the autonomy of our sister nations. His plans, if they had not 
been interrupted by Mr. GARFIELD’s death, would have placed the 
mutual relations of the American nations upon the only lasting basis of 
public right, and would have put a period to such encroachment upon 
the rights of autonomy and territory, as have disgraced its recent history. 
His name is not associated with plans for aggression on our neighbors 
either Northward or Southward. ‘Manifest destiny ’’ is not a term in 
his diplomatic vocabulary. His policy in the Peruvian matter was dic- 
tated by an evident desire to save the defeated power from territorial 
dismemberment, and to hasten the establishment of a strong national 
government, in place of the anarchy Chili found it to her advantage to 
continue. No, we leave “Imperialism” to Zhe Gazette and other 
clamorers for the annexation of Egypt. 


Neither is it true, as our British contemporary hints, that Mr. BLAINE 
wishes us to embark in a policy, that would lead onto war. The old 
maxim: “ Friendship for all, and entangling alliances with none,” is just 
as appropriate in Mr. BLAINE’s policy as in that of the first years of the 
Republic. There is a difference, but it is one of circumstances, and not 
of principles. In President WASHINGTON’S time our country was an 
earthen pot, afloat among the iron pots on the flood of the world’s poli- 
tics. It was our duty and interest to give them as wide a berth as possi- 
ble. Now the circumstances are altered. We are the big iron pot, and 
our neighbors are impressed with the duty of keeping out of our way. 
There is no need of threats or quarrels, much less of force and arms to 
secure respect for our wishes. When once the American people have 
made the world understand that they are very much set on any attainable 
object, it will become much more likely to be achieved. England 
showed this, when she went before the Geneva Tribunal, abandoning her 
technically excellent defence, in the A/adama case, and making novel 
concessions which brought the case within mere international equity. 
The Spectator showed it some years ago, when it lamented that our great 
power and greater influence seldom was made felt in the battle against 
unrighteousness, which distracts the world. England showed it again, 
when our revision of our treaties with China and Japan drove her to re- 
vise the iniquitous compacts, by which she has demoralized and impov- 
erished Eastern Asia. She showed it when she tried to hold a conference 
of the signatories to the Japanese treaties in London, and abandoned the 
proposal when she found that our government insisted on being repre- 
sented. At this moment we enjoy the prestige of being the foremost 
nation of the world; and if our wishes have received but scanty con- 
sideration at the hands of other countries for the last three years, it is 
because we have shown so little spirit in the conduct of our diplomacy. 








If Mr. BLAINE is to be our next president, as a Democratic paper re- 
marks, the Stars and Stripes will float over the White House for four 
years at least. That flag and no other will be saluted by our next presi- 
dent. Everywhere throughout the world there will be a gain to the 
cause of humanity, from the growing influence of a country, whose in- 
terests are in no conflict with the rights of national autonomy and the 
liberation of oppressed peoples. 








RECENT GERMAN CYCLOPA:DIAS. 


MERICAN readers and students cannot be expected to use German 
reference works, save secondarily. But for this purpose, the new 
edition ofthe Brockhaus ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,’’ and the remarkable 
series of Meyer's Fach/exika are entitled to honorable attention. The 
Brockhaus work has fairly created and developed the idea of a universal 
popular reference work in a dozen or fifteen volumes, having served as 
the basis of Chambers’ Encyclopedia and as the original of Lieber’s 
once famous Encyclopedia Americana (Philadelphia, 1830-47, 14 
vols.). Brockhaus has been imitated in Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, France, Poland, and other countries, latterly even in an 
Arabian work. Meanwhile, the original has undergone constant im- 
provements, and is now one of the most perfect of all reference books. 
The current edition will be in sixteen volumes, seven of which have 
appeared, while the remainder will be out by 1887. 

The peculiarities of the thirteenth edition consist in closer print, 
numerous cuts and plates, and a somewhat uniform encroachment upon 
the dictionary, the editors and publishers having found from experience 
that many people turn to the encyclopedia for the explanation of scien- 
tific terms, foreign phrases, and hard words generally. A rough calcula- 
tion shows that the thirteenth edition of Brockhaus will contain about 
96,000 separate entries, including the cross references, or about five full 
articles to the page, although the articles under the head of Deutsch or 
Deutschland alone fill about 170 pages, and those under Frankreich or 
Franzisisch about 150. But even these long articles are remarkably well 
cut up, and everything is correct up to the hour of printing. In fact, it is 
always safe to depend on Brockhaus’ ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,” as many 
Americans depend on Webster's dictionary. For the convenience of 
people who wish to have the latest, the work is issued in 240 numbers, 
112 of which have appeared, and are sold in Germany at the price of 
twelve cents each. 

Readers not in want of a German encyclopedia, but willing to consult 
German reference books, will find Meyer’s thirty separate dictionaries 
remarkably convenient and rich. These special encyclopzdias are pub- 
lished by the Bibliographical Institute at Leipsic, and cost in Germany 
from $1 to $2.50 each. They cover history ancient and modern, philoso- 
phy, education, theology, travels, geography, literature, modern authors, 
modern artists, music, politics, trade, commercial geography, inventions, 
agriculture, horticulture, botany, zoology, mineralogy, physics, astronomy, 
and intend to include all branches of knowledge. The dictionary of 
music fillls 1,036 pages, and is excellent on American topics ; the diction- 
ary of modern authors fills 800 pages, and includes nearly all American 
writers of good standing (see J. F. Kirk, T. B. Aldrich, S. A. Allibone, 
etc.) The Staats-Lexikon, of 639 pages, is specially good. In fact, the 
entire series is well done, and deserves, together with the thirteenth 
edition of Brockhaus, a place in every reference library, whose readers 
are likely to consult German encyclopedias. C. W. Ernst. 








THE PERIODICALS. 


OT more unlike the germ of the daily newspaper,—the acta diurna 
of Rome, say,—is the compact, graphic, vivacious and independent 
daily journal of to-day, than is the monthly magazine of 1884 unlike the 
first forms in which periodical literature clothed itself. The essays of 
Addison and Steele led up to the Edinburgh Review, which made its 
first appearance in 1802, and was started more with a political and parti- 
san than with a literary purpose. It represented the conviction of a large 
and powerful faction that to overcome Napoleon was impossible, and that 
peace with France on any terms was the sole means by which England 
was to be saved from the besom of destruction the conqueror had borne 
over Europe. Pitt had just retired from office that a treaty of peace 
might be effected. A better time for a faction organ could not have been 
invented. A long series of the most exciting events followed. Pitt re- 
turned to power in 1804; Napoleon’s star remained in the ascendant and 
England was shivering with alarm. Topics were abundant and of the 
keenest interest. Trafalgar and the death of Nelson; the death of Pitt; 
the succession and death of Fox; the annexation of Spain and Portugal 
to the French empire; the desperate resolution of England at the be- 
ginning of the final struggle; these were events that could not be left to 
a solitary periodical. So, in 1809, the Quarterly Review was founded, 
avowedly as the opponent of the Edinburgh Review ; as the mouthpiece 
ofthe English and Scotch Tories, and of all anti-Gallicanism. But the 
new periodical assumed at once a distinct literary character aside from 
its political propaganda. The Edinburgh had achieved in seven years, 
a circulation of 9,000, which was considered prodigious. The Quarterly 
began its career with many luminous names, not all of them as famous 
then or for long afterward as they are now. There were Scott, Canning, 
Southey, Croker, and many more. 
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The new venture was no more to the liking of William Blackwood, 
the publisher, than its predecessor had been ; and after contemplating 
the step for a long time, he gathered around him a brilliant staff of wits, 
critics and literary men and issued the first number of Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, in 1817. He was a fanatical Tory and a good 
business man; and Toryism was in need of a powerful advocate, for its 
decline was already dimly discernible. The excesses of the French 
revolution had given it a lease of sturdy existence ; the reaction had set 
in; new principles were settling in men’s minds concerning thrones, 
kings’ prerogatives, the rights of labor, the duties of property, the liberty 
of the press, the narrowness of the pulpit, the privileges of poverty and 
the obligations of hereditary wealth. Toryism began to tremble; and 
William Blackwood rallied to its support a marvellous band of writers. 
Thus the three periodicals, which were to mould and enlighten politics ; 
to form taste in esthetics; to harrow the souls and break the hearts of 
Byrons and Chattertons and Keatses, were all born of partisan hate and 
factional passion. A purely literary mission they had never conceived ; 
the idea of tolerating on their respective pages opposing views of the 
same proposition would have been hooted out of their camps; the sym- 
posium remained for a gentler age. Among the contributors to the 
literary side of Blackwood were Wordsworth, who had a long wait for 
recognition; Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, De Quincey, Mrs. Hemans, 
Elizabeth Barrett, (Mrs. Browning), Walter Savage Landor, Bulwer, who 
printed in its pages ‘‘The Caxtons’’ and ‘‘My Novel,’ and Charles 
Mackay. 

From that political beginning, what a swarm of busy publications, all 
following more or less the originals, all departing somewhat from them, 
have filled the reading atmosphere! Of the 232 periodicals enumerated 
and indexed in Poole’s ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature,” only a few may 
be described as popular; the very names of many that made a brief stir 
and of others that represent only confined vision, will be a surprise to 
the ordinary reader. For instance what is known to the multitude about 
the Analectic Magazine, the Pamphileteer, the Christian Disciple, 
the Retrospective Review, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, the Select Journal, 
the Naval Journal, New York Review, Hesperion, Boston Quarterly 
Review, Zoist, the Prospective Review, Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, Evangelical Review, the National Magazine, the National 
Review, the Pioneer, the Mathematical Monthly, the Religuary, the 
Intellectual Observer, Anthropological Review, the Argosy, The Land We 
Love, Saint Paul's Magazine, (were the women silent init?) Broadway, 
—whose path proved short and brief; and the Dark Blue, which found 
the world too blue, but not true blue. All of these,—each of them think- 
ing the world could not get on without it,—fretted their brief hours and 
are heard of no more. Many are still abroad, of which the circulation 
must be extremely contracted. There is the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, for instance, founded in 1826 and published without intermis- 
sion. How full of quiet sarcasm experience is! Here is the Practical 
Magazine. It found the world so ideal that it expired £7. 4, in 1877. The 
only decedent with a vesurgam is The Dial. In 1841 it gave its face to 
the sun, but three years later was set into the shadows. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. set it out again in Chicago in 1880; and he, who, in the 
words of /Jacgues in “ As You Like It,” takes it from his ‘‘ poke” to 
see ‘‘how the world wags’’ among books, will find it sober and truthful. 

Until Poole’s Index appeared, much of the riches of the century was 
hidden from students in the labyrinth of periodical files. Now we have 
the clues, and can go as far and in as many directions as we please. 
The Supplementary Index, covering the years 1882 and 1883, is in 
preparation. The incalculable value of these indexes increases with 
each passing year; for in the pages of the periodicals are to be found 
the earliest glimmerings of new truths in physical science; the pro- 
nunciamento of the politician, the apologia of the statesman, the newest 
intellectual gymnastics of the metaphysician; the novel fas of the 
zesthetic; the panacea of the philanthropist, the rhythmic gossamer of 
the verse-makers; the logs which the philosophers are tugging down 
stream to build a bridge with from this planet to some other ; the echoes 
from Aristotle which late logicians mistake for their own voices in the 
wood; the latest phantasms of the science without soul or body,— 
Political Economy,— 


«Thou shalt be anidea, . . . 
A monumental melancholy gloo 
Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair. °. . .”— 


The coming revelations of the new religion of Naturalism, which claims 
to be divine without a divinity,—a derivative without a root, a plant all 
leaves, without fruit or flower, or sap, or radix; and the nut-cracking 
theological soirées in which everybody removes shells for his neighbor 
but nobody finds a kernel. 

What Napoleon necessitated for a party the periodical press has fur- 
nished to mankind—the advocates of all opinions on all subjects. 

MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 








PARISIAN LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


PARIS, June, 1884. 
VERY year when the Grand Prix announces the end of the Parisian 
season and the departure of the Parisians towards seaside and 
mountain the battle of books is renewed. The summer vacations are 
the fortune of the novelists, who seek by all the means in their power to 
persuade the public to buy their yellow-covered volumes and peruse 





them by the shore of the wine-faced sea or wherever the Aasards of rail- 
way itineraries may lead them. Here they are each with their latest- 
born: Edmond de Goncourt with ‘Chérier,’’ Alphonse Daudet with 
“‘Sapho,”’ Guy de Maupassant with “ Miss Harriet,”” Paul Bourget with 
‘“‘L’Irréparable,” Catulle Mendés with ‘‘Les Jeunes Filles” and “ Les 
Boudoirs de Verre,”’ Arséne Houssaye with ‘‘La Comédienne,” Georges 
Ohnet with “‘ Lise Fleuron.”” Here are the poets: Théodore de Banville 
with ‘“‘Nous Tous,”’ Jean Richepin with ‘‘Les Blasphémes,” Prince de 
Valori with ‘‘Le Poéme des Amoureux,”’ Frédéric Mistral with his 
provengal idyll of ‘Nerto.’’ The victory lies between Daudet and 
Ohnet, and it is likely enough that Ohnet will win, for the simple reason 
that his novel may be read by girls, whereas Daudet has chosen a sub- 
ject about which girls may be advantageously kept in ignorance. It is 
curious to notice that the men of real genius in modern France, whether 
novelists or poets,—the men who have carried literary art to the most 
exquisite perfection ; who handle the French language with a subtlety, 
a delicacy and a force hitherto unequalled; and who observe with a 
fineness of perception beyond compare,—all tend to exclude the ideal 
from their work, and to accentuate all that is violent, materialist and 
even repulsive. M.de Goncourt, who has undertaken to analyse the 
existence of a young girl from childhood up to maturity, and who has 
written many charming chapters of delicate observation and tenderness, 
cannot resist the temptation of intercalating several chapters which are 
as wilfully nasty as anything that was ever penned by “ #% go/z” marquis 
de Sade. Alphonse Daudet’s title itself ‘‘Sapho,” is far too suggestive ; 
the dedication of the book “A mes fils quand ils auront vingt ans,” is 
astonishing when we read the book and find that it is the story of the 
five years’ /iatson of an honest young fellow, Jean Gaussin, who comes 
up to Paris and falls under the fascination of a courtezan, who has suc- 
cessfully been the mistress of half the artists and literary men of Paris. 
‘“‘Sapho,”’ I admit, is full of talent and charm and it is certainly the most 
complete work of fiction which Daudet has ever written. But really 
shall we never see ‘French fiction delivered from the thraldom of her 
sempiternal harlot? Why, too, should Daudet imitate Goncourt and 
multiply erotic scenes and suggestions in his work? As for Guy de 
Maupassant and Catulle Mendés, both master stylists, master poets and 
men of splendid talent, their books are exclusively men’s books or books 
for women of refined perversity such as we do not expect to find in 
Anglo-Saxon society. 

I do not class these writers in any school or category whether idealist, 
romanticist, naturalists or what not, for they all have an individuality of 
their own. The only point in common is a tendency to observe and 
analyze only purely materialist men and women, to give us the psychology 
only of persons whose life is purely materialist and wzmoral. In this 
respect, regarding, as we might justly do, the French as an example of a 
nation whose unique ideal and pursuit is material pleasure, we might 
readily justify the French novelists intheir work, The national tendency 
undoubtedly is towards materialism. The Frenchman’s ideal is pleasure 
and ease, rather than duty or moral development, or even fortune and 
activity ; and as soon as he has acquired enough money to live very 
modestly and do nothing he loves to pass the rest of his days sunning 
himself, bottom-fishing and cultivating cabbages. But, good heavens! 
with all their love of pleasure, we can hardly imagine that mere bestial 
passion plays so large a réle in the existence of the average sensual man 
and woman as French fiction would lead us to believe. And now the 
fiction seems to be getting beyond mere ultra-reality, and advancing into 
pure physiology. A recent novel which has attracted much attention, 
“Le Faiseur d’hommes,”’ by M. M. Dubut de Laforest and Rambaud, 
turns simply on the prevention of sterility of artificial means. As for the 
poets, they too are just as materialist, just as ultra-realist and just as 
aphrodisiac as the novelists: witness Jean Richepin’s ‘‘ Blasphémes,” a 
volume of splendid verse but materialist, brutal and repulsive in language 
beyond all measure. 

In short the men of talent have carried the spirit of violence and re- 
volt against convention, not to say against decency, so far that even the 
little-squeamish French public has tacitly rebelled, and, for want of 
something better, it has made a colossal success for mediocre works, 
written in protestation against ultra-realism, such as for instance, Ludovic 
Halévy’s ‘Abbé Constantin” and ‘“ Criquette,’’ and Georges Ohnet’s 
‘‘ Maitre de Forges,” which latter has had unparalleled success both as a 
novel and in its dramatised form. ‘‘ Lise Fleuron,” by the same author, 
is a regular orthodox tale, badly written, commonplace, utterly mediocre 
but perfectly decent and honestly sentimental. It is far inferior to the 
author’s previous works ‘“‘Serge Panine” and ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,” 
but still the success of the book is immense. Frankly, what else in the 
way of new books can be left on the family table? Arséne Houssaye’s 
“Canedienne?’’ It is the story of the life and amours of the famous 
actress Rachel, who was not a model of virtue. Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Irré- 
parable?” It is the eternal story of adultery, related by a subtle psycho- 
logist enamoured of refinement and exquisiteness of all kinds. 

The vote on the medals of honor at the Sa/on produced no result in 
the three sections of sculpture, painting and architecture. Amongst the 
painters, M. M. Bouguereau, Puvis de Chavannes and Coron obtained 
the most votes, but nobody reached the required majority. The fact of 
the extreme division of opinion and of the distribution of the votes over 
many different artists, may be taken as a proof that there was really no 
work worthy of the supreme recompense this year. In the department of 
engraving, the medal of honor was voted without hesitation to M. Brac- 
quemond. In the distribution of the ordinary medals, the American 
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artists were this year left entirely in the cold, owing to the ill-feeling 
created by the maintenance of the 30 per cent. tax on works of art im- 
ported into the United States. No vote for a medal was taken on any 
American picture whatever. I am happy to quote on this matter a pro- 
testation made by M. Edmond About, whose words will have authority. 
M. About protests against a second-class medal given to a mediocre 
Prussian artist, named Carl.von Stetten. Why should this Teuton have 
a medal? asks M. About. ‘‘The American painters who are strong, 
very strong, stronger than three-quarters of those who have received 
second-class medals this year, have been crossed out from the list of 
rewards. They have been subjected to reprisals; they have been made 
to pay for the absurd fiscal law which imposes a tax of 30 per cent. on 
our pictures in the custom-house of the United States. I do not say that 
this was wrong; but have we become more sensitive to questions of 
money than to national questions? Do the French artists put the shop 
before the fatherland ?”’ 

A committee, comprising all the eminent artists and literary men of 
Paris, has been formed with a view to erecting a statueto the memory of 
the great painter, Eugéne Delacroix, and with a view to organizing an 
exhibition of his works next March in the Ecole des Beaux Aits. 
M. Renan will shortly publish a new volume Nouvelles études ad histotre 
religieuse, in the preface of which he half promises to compile from his 
own works a sort of mass-book or breviary of scepticism. It appears 
that the dancer, Marie Taglioni, who died recently, has left some memoirs 
containing piquant details and anecdotes on the aristocracy of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and Brussels. Probably these memoirs will not be al- 
lowed to see the light for some few years. M. Edmond de Goncourt 
is preparing for the press a volume of the correspondence of his deceased 
brother and collaborator, Jules de Goncourtt. The exhibition of 150 
pictures by Meissonier now open in the galleries of the Rue de Séze will 
probably not increase the famous artist’s glory. One picture by Meiss- 
onier is marvellous and astonishing; but 150 together all equally mar- 
vellous and astonishing! ‘The trial is too severe. You begin to analyze 
your own impression and the artist’s work, and, while admitting all 
Meissonier’s remarkable technical qualities and his extraordinary pa- 
tience and persistency, you cannot help seeing after all that his pictures 
are all of the rompe /’eil category, and the trompe /’ ail is the negation 
of art. Others have painted in this way, Desgoffes for instance. Meiss- 
onier alone has succeeded in painting a ¢rvomfe /’@il which needs a mag- 
nifying-glass in order to be seen. What explanation will posterity give 
of the Meissonier craze? How will the critics and historians of the future 
excuse the people of the second half of the nineteenth century,—the es- 
sentially artistic half,—for paying twenty, forty and sixty thousand dol- 
lars for a trompe l’ ail a la loupe ? THEODORE CHILD. 


IN MOCKERY. 


HE fire of sunset fading out 
Released the languid light, 
And silence for a moment leaned 
Against the heart of night. 




















A little space then sound awoke, 
A bird-note by a rill, 

In mimicry of mortal rage, 
The lonely whip-poor-will ! 


Is there a sermon in his song 
For trivial souls or great, 
Of half satiric sadness born,— 


A travesty of hate? 
WILLIAM H. HAyneE. 
Augusta, Ga. 








REVIEWS. 
THE IMPERIALIST VERSION OF THE COUP D'ETAT* 


ICTOR HUGO'S “History of a Crime”’ cannot have been pleasant 
reading to any of the leading menin thattransaction. The greatest 
of French authors certainly spared none of the actors in that bloody and 
violent work. His dithyrambic style never was used to better purpose than 
in affixing the mark of everlasting infamy to the men and measures which 
put an end to the Second French Republic, and made the Second Em- 
pire possible. Not that the venerable poet was always accurate, or in- 
variably fair to individuals. He did not write under circumstances that 
permitted of this. But he put before the world a great picture of a great 
crime, and he left to his successors the task of retouching it at those points 
at which his sources of information were faulty. 

A contribution to this end is furnished by the Memoirs of M. DeMau- 
pas, the chief of police at that crisis, of which the first and most interest- 
Ing part has been translated under the title given above. It is true that 
their author aims at something more ambitious than this. He wishes to 
supersede the Republican historian, as no doubt some of the sycophants 
of Domitian might have wished to replace Tacitus. But we believe it to 
the lower function that the verdict of posterity will assign the ex-Minister, 
valuing his book chiefly as the check to the work of his accuser. 





* Tue Story or THE Cour D’Etat By M. DeMaupas, former Minister. Translated by 
Albert D. Vandam. Pp. viii., 487. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





The most important point on which M. De Maupas corrects his pre- 
decessor is the relative importance of the parts taken by the chief actors 
in the tragedy of 1851. It now appears that the discredit of the whole 
transaction belongs to Napoleon III. in an eminent degree. He was the 
sole centre of the conspiracy. He even forbade those who were deepest 
in the secret to hold any communication with each other on the subject, 
and never till the last moment allowed them to confer in his presence. 
The De St. Arnauds and the De Maupas gain nothing in moral eleva- 
tion by this disclosure, but they sink into a smaller space in the history 
of political crime, as we see them to have been but the tools of a man 
capable of more original wickedness than had been supposed. M. De 
Maupas indeed entertains a very high idea of his master’s ability. He 
admits that his power of dissimulation was a very large part of his 
strength, but he insists that Louis Napoleon cannot be understood on any 
supposition that places him among the secondary figures of history. 

M. De Maupas’ book may be divided into three parts: the apology 
for the Coup a’ Etat, the preparation for it, and the narrative. The first 
is a fine piece of special pleading, which will not go down with any one 
who insists that its author shall put his argument on any definite basis of 
principle. At one moment he argues against the Assembly for refusing 
the extension of popular rights ; then next he sets up the Empire as the 
salvation of society from the passions of the majority. The story of the 
preparation is perhaps the most original part of the book. This part of 
the history has been veiled in a mist which no one has been able to 
penetrate, because M. De Maupas is the first of the conspirators who 
has made a clean breast of it. It is in this part thathe has the most op- 
portunities to triumph over his inaccurate predecessors, who in some in- 
stances have allowed their imaginations to supply the /acune@ of their 
sources. The third part describes events which took place in the full 
view of France and of Europe. Here M. De Maupas labors hard to 
show that never,was a conspiracy to destroy a government and disperse 
a legislature carried out so mercifully as this, and that the result showed 
the entire safety of allowing an army to take possession of a great city 
for the execution of desperate plans. Unfortunately for M. De Maupas 
we have the testimony of unimpeachable eye-witnesses to the contrary. 
Paris cannot be shut from the rest of the world while its rulers make 
their little arrangements in the interests of ‘‘order.’’ Various English- 
men and others who were not the partisans of either side have put on 
record their observation of what they saw and heard during those days 
of terror, and have testified for instance to the wanton firing upon the 
people in the Boulevard Montmartre. But after all, these acts were mat- 
ters for which the conspirators had an indirect responsibility only. They 
were not contemplated, though they might have been expected. So far 
as the actual taking of human life went, the Coup @’ Etat was a remark- 
ably mild affair. It is probable that not much over 600 persons lost their 
lives in a revolution which overthrew a government and established a 
dynasty. Victor Hugo has done ill to insert into his history accounts of 
massacres perpetrated atthe Prefeture of Police and in the Field of March, 
which had no existence except in the excited imagination of his inform- 
ant. The crime of December 2d was not the butchery of individuals, 
but the murder of political rights and of civil society. Under whatever 
name that crime may have been perpetrated, it remains one of the 
blackest pages in modern history. 


PRACTICAL Essays. By Alexander Bain, LL. D. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 

This volume consists of essays, many of which are reprints of articles 
contributed to reviews. They are in general practical in their character, 
but have no other bond of union, as the subjects of which they treat are 
widely different. The subject most prominent in the volume is educa- 
tion; and the essays bearing on this topic will well bear perusal. Dr. 
Bain having brought to the subject much thought and acuteness, and 
being especially fitted by the encyclopedic character of his knowledge 
for a just weighing of the importance of the various branches of study. 
Some of the topics treated under this head are: “The Civil Service 
Examinations ;”’ ‘‘ The Classical Controversy ;” ‘‘ Metaphysics and De- 
bating Societies ;’’ ‘‘ The University Ideal—Past and Present.”’ 

The essay on the “Art of Study,” is an excellent one, and we would 
earnestly recommend it to that large class of readers, who waste time 
and energies in acquiring what they are immediately to lose again,—who 
know books (at least by their names), and yet are profoundly ignorant 
of subjects,—who have no center of study to think out from, but attempt 
to make a new domain their own by simply marching through it at an 
even pace, and are even, perhaps, indifferent as to the points for starting 
and finishing their journey. As an instance of this unsystematic, and 
in our opinion largely useless reading, we may mention Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, who with all his enormous erudition shows the defects of his system 
in his criticism of former thinkers. 

Two of the essays fall within the province of mental science, and in 
these the peculiarities of Mr. Bain’s philosophy are most evident. He is 
a fair exponent of the national attitude towards philosophic themes, as 
is shown by the whole history of British thought. A keenness and clear- 
ness of analysis, a careful observation of details, great dislike to any- 
thing savouring of mysticism, and a conviction that beyond the bounds 
of physical science, and empirical psychology, the best plan is to be 
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content with a confessed ignorance. Mr. Bain’s philosophy is a phil- 
osophy without assumptions,—a philosophy which aims at the methods 
and results of physical science; with a result how little satisfactory to 
one who has followed the speculations of modern German philosophy, 
or, we may add, to one who has a healthy moral consciousness without 
any initiation into speculative systems, the following quotation may 
make evident: ‘“ The essence of morality is obedience to a superior, to a 
law; where there is no superior, there is nothing either moral or im- 
moral. The supreme power is incapable of an immoral act. . . . 
The Deity may be beneficent or maleficent, he cannot be moral or 
immoral.” 


THE BATTLE OF STONE’S RIVER, NEAR MURFREESBORO, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 30, 1862, to January 3, 1863. By Alexander F. Stevenson. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co., 1884. 8vo. Pp. 197, with maps, etc. 
Mr. Stevenson has prepared with great care and exhaustive research, 

an account of one of the decisive battles of the war. He has shown 
fidelity to the truth of history in doing even-handed justice to the com- 
batants on both sides, and has thus supplied material for a future history 
of the war, in which the Western campaigns will receive the attention 
hitherto devoted almost exclusively to the operations of the forces en- 
gaged in the later operations of the armies. Rosecrans was fortunate in 
following Buell in command, for the army organized by Buell showed how 
thoroughly that efficer was master of the difficult task of moulding incon- 
gruous masses of men into a disciplined body of troops. He counted, too, 
among his subordinate commanders, Thomas and Sheridan and Stanley, 
who gained foremost places in the closing years of the Rebellion. Per- 
haps not less important as helping to the success which Rosecrans 
claimed, was the quarrel between Bragg and Breckenridge, and the con- 
sequent want of cohesion which manifested itself on the part of the con- 
federate forces, and their failure to seize the advantages which the for- 
tunes of war more than once put within their reach. Mr. Stevenson de- 
serves the credit of having disinterred from the mass of material gathered 
together in the War Record Office, the salient facts that enable him to 
assign the exact position of every regiment on the long and broken lines 
occupied by the contending forces. He has sought to do justice to the 
shining examples of personal courage, and to the heroism of separate and 
even very-small bodies of troops, and thus to atone for the neglect and 
omission necessarily incidental to general reports, made soon after the 
battle or under the influence of such personal griefs and professional 
quarrels as must follow the overslaughing of Rosecrans or any other gen- 
eral. The nature of the country, the rapid changes of position, the suc- 
cessive separate conflicts, the varying fortunes of four days of alternate 
fighting and manceuvring, the final victory and the pursuit, are all pre- 
sented with graphic and vivid power. The narrative was originally pre- 
pared to be read before the Loyal Legion of Chicago, and its owes much 
of its interest to the fact that it still bears the impress of speech, with that 
life that is denied to mere print. It is one of the good fruits borne of that 
and other such organizations, which keep alive the memories of the war 
by doing justice to all who participated in it. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. By A. Egmont Hake. With Addi- 
tions Bringing down the Narrative to the Present Time. By Hugh 
Craig. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Pp. 358. New York: 
R. Worthington, 770 Broadway. 

REFLECTIONS IN PALESTINE. 1883. By Charles George Gordon. Pp. 
x., 124. London: Macmillan & Co. 

General Gordon is one of those picturesque figures which suffice to 
prove that the possibility of poetry has not died out of this prosaic cen- 
tury. He would not be a centre and cynosure for the eyes of men if he 
were not a man of such profound and practical faith in God as makes 
him regardless of the small motives of our worldliness, and thus sets the 
observers of his curious career to ask at every moment what he will do 
next. The power of a true faith to prompt to original lines of action is 
seen in the Gospel itself, where Christ has to interfere constantly in de- 
fence of his own against the Mrs. Grundys of the male sex in that day. 
That it always is an originative force in human affairs is one of those 
truths which Churches are inclined to ignore or deny. They set them- 
selves to mark out the line of orthodox action, and are indignant when a 
Fox, or a Wesley, or a Gordon finds these limits impossible and even 
faithless. General Gordon has little love for ‘‘the Church people.’’ He 
is a Christian and a Predestinarian of a type more familiar to the sixteenth 
century than our own. He regards the whole complex of human affairs 
as related to the Kingdom of God. The feminine or modern type of Cal- 
vinism, which regards religion as the business of saving individual souls, 
has taken the place of the theocratic type, which saw in every relation of 
society leading of God’s providence. It is with statesmen of the order of 
William the Silent, Coligny and Cromwell, that Gordon belongs by natu- 
ral affinity. This we take to be the source of the fascination he possesses 
for the majority of those who have watched his recent career with interest 
and sympathy. 

Mr. Hake'’s book is an authentic picture of the man by one who has 
enjoyed access to documents not open to every one. It is written with 
an admiration which is at times excessive, as it leads the biographer to 
become unjust to others who took part in the same transaction with his 
hero. Thus our fellow-citizen, Gen. Ward, who created the “ Ever Vic- 
torious Army ” with which Gordon put down the Tai-Ping rebellion, and 
who died at just the right moment for Gordon, gets much less than jus- 
tice at Mr. Hake’s hands. 





Gen. Gordon's own book will be received with curiosity and disap- 
pointment. There is nothing in it that serves to explain the man’s 
career, and very little that has an independent worth. A small part is 
occupied with his observations on the topography of Jerusalem, the rest 
with speculations as to the significance of the Christian sacraments. It 
shows its author to be a kind of mystic as also was Cromwell, but pos- 
sessed by a regard for outer forms, and for the letter of Scripture, in 
which mystics generally are wanting. 


THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.’’ Pp. 427. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a very clever book, one of the brightest novels of the season. 
It is satirical but not cynical, amusing but not shallow; without being in 
the least didactic it preaches a very powerful sermon, and-the moral it 
draws is that dear to the heart of Mrs. Opie: ‘* Nothing is safe but the 
truth ; the truth only is security.” Mark Ashburn is a young man with 
many pleasing traits and much surface brilliancy which make him at- 
tractive to all about him, but the truth is not in him, and the literary im- 
position into which he is allured appears to him a venial error—so long 
as he is not found out. It is not till the very last of the peacock plumes 
is torn from the poor shivering jackdaw that he sees himself as he really 
is, and is brought to the state which the mystics call ‘‘vastation,”’ in 
which the planting of a new life becomes possible. Such a theme for a 
story sounds grim and severe enough, but in point of fact its treatment is 
not at all in the tragic vein. The brilliancy of the style is that of high 
comedy, and there is a kindly tolerance of tone that extends itself even 
to Caffyn, the deeper-dyed villain of the’story. Ideal goodness is sustained 
in the character of Madte/, who isas charming as high spirit, intelligence, 
rectitude and feminine softness combined can make her. 

Admirers of Mr. Anstey’s first book who saw in ‘‘ Vice Versa’’ quali- 
ties of literary merit and keen insight much beyond what seemed to be 
promised by so grotesque a fable, will have their favorable opinion of its 
author’s powers expanded and confirmed by the superior and more im- 
portant merits of ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe.” 

The illustrations of the book are good, the characteristics of the va- 
rious personages being very happily hit off, except that J7Zade/’s beauty 
hardly has justice done it. 


PROFESSOR CONANT: A STORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL LIFE. By Hon. L. S. Huntington, Q. C., (Late 
Postmaster-General of Canada, etc., etc., etc.) Pp.291. New York: 
R. Worthington. 

To be a Q.C. and Postmaster-General and to dedicate a book to 
Goldwin Smith, is not sufficient to enable a man to write a good novel; 
that is the conclusion that must regretfully be arrived at after a perusal 
of this book. ‘‘ Professor Conant’’ had been well-heralded by the press 
prior to its appearance, and finds a public disposed to welcome a book 
adorned with so many good titles of authorship; but what is to be done 
with a work so destitute of plot and interest and showing such a prentice 
hand in literature? Mr. Huntington’s book has not the qualities to make 
of it either a readable novel, an entertaining book of travels, or an im- 
proving treatise upon politics and manners. It gives really a little of 
each, but not much of any. /vrofessor Conant, Oxford Professor and 
M. P., in company with a few English friends of more or less wealth and 
aristocratic pretensions, visit the United States and Canada; they are 
received with honor in the chief cities of each country, and hold a great 
many conversations on such social and political features of each as occur 
tothem. Such is the burden of the book. To entitle it to be called ‘“‘a 
story,” other clements are introduced; a shipwreck, a lost child, several 
marriages between bold Britons and fair Americans, with a little prelimi- 
nary love-making ; but these diversions are merely incidental and are 
soon disposed of; the main theme is the consideration of American 
affairs, the remarks upon which are sensible, though not extremely new. 

A few extracts from these will give a fair idea of the work. The 
question of Canadian annexation is disposed of by the following argu- 
ment: 

**Do you not think greed of territory grows like love of accumula- 
tion? If you had Canada, how long would Mexico remain out in the 
cold? and which of the mongrel Spanish-American states could resist, 
after that, your powerful fascination ? All this might increase commerce, 
but where would remain that sheet-anchor of freedom, intelligent popu- 
lar opinion.” 

To which strong argument the discomfited United States man can 
only answer: “I have never regarded it in that light, and yours is a 
plausible view.”’ 

On Civil Service Reform Professor Conant is equally forcible: ‘ Po- 
litical patronage is a great source of corruption if dishonestly dispensed. 
—The civil servant should have no favorites.—His services should be 
rendered as is his fealty, which is due to the whole country.—The public 
service could not otherwise be well conducted.” 

Tariff versus Free Trade is more lightly passed over: ‘‘I am a free- 
trader, but theories may be plausible and even practicable here which in 
our different circumstances we could not tolerate in England. Your vast 
resources leave you room for waste, which we could not afford in my 
country.” 

The views of the Professor in regard to most things may be accorded 
such praise as half-hearted female supporters of homceopathy have been 
known to give the medicines of that system: ‘ We are not sure they do 
good, but we énow they can’t hurt, and that’s something.” 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ae qualities peculiar to the novels of ‘‘ Ouida,” are so well known 
that it is no longer necessary to analyse or even to catalogue them. 
In respect to their latest manifestation in ‘‘ Princess Napraxine,”’ (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) it is sufficient to say that in literary 
merit this novel in no degree falls below any of its predecessors. All 
must acknowledge the charm of style and the vividness of description 
which are devoted to the analyzation of that world,—itself the creation, 
let us hope, of the genius of ‘‘ Ouida”’ solely, in which the women are 
cold-blooded temptresses, the men either infatuated dupes or 4/asé cynics, 
where all the commandments are systematically broken, especially the 
seventh, and the pomps and vanities of the world fill the highest aspi- 
rations of all. It must be acknowledged that the works of this authoress 
do not improve in delicacy of expression with advancing years. A con- 
stant coarseness of expression prevails in regard to what is openly 
called ‘‘the brutalising intimacy of marriage,” which we do not remem- 
ber in previous works. As moralists, we can only hope that this coarse- 
ness of expression will rapidly broaden, until ‘‘ the fascinating romances 
of Ouida”’ shall be tabooed in every decent family. At present their 
evil things are all the worse for being implied, not openly expressed. 


“But a Philistine’’ (By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard) wisely refrains from announcing itself by any sub-title as either 
novel or romance, for, in spite of its form of fiction, it can hardly claim 
a place in either rank. It is really only a long study of the not entirely 
novel question whether any amount of worldly advantages can justify a 
girl in marrying a man whom she does not heartily love. Premises: 
Natalie is everything that is lovely, but she is poor and friendless. J/. 
Thorndike is kind, protective, uncommonly wealthy and very much 
determined to marry Na/a“ie, but he is a “ Philistine.” Now, what is to 
be done about it? In order to run no risk of interfering with the thrilling 
interest of the narrative of the heroine’s ups and downs of sentiment on 
this subject, we refrain from revealing whether a ring or a mitten is 
hidden in the sequel. The authoress asks, in strong italics, ‘‘ Do you 
think Natalie Vane did right?’ Let all who take a vital interest in this 
query read and answer for themselves. 


The fourth instalment of ‘Stories by American Authors’’ (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) contains contributions by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, H. C. Bunner, Mary Hallock Foote, J. W. De 
Forest, Noah Brooks and N. P. Willis. ‘‘ Friend Barton’s Concern,” by 
Mrs. Hallock Foote, is probably the very best of the short stories of that 


-very agreeable authoress; and Mr. Bunner is well represented by the 


light charm of his masquerading ‘“ Love in Old Clothes.”’ The other 
stories are less notable instances of the best qualities of their various 
authors. 


‘“‘Quicksands”’ (from the German of Adolph Streckfuss. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is Mrs. A. L. Wister’s latest translation, and, 
as usual with the long series of fictions identified with the name of this 
graceful translator, we find in it an entertaining story and irreproach- 
able morals: probably all that is needed to recommend a work of fiction 
as good reading for the heated term. There is a sort of woolly quality 
in these German stories, a lack of crispness and clearness of outline; but 
their domestic tone and general amiableness are much in their favor. 


The authoress of ‘‘Stage-Struck ; or, She Would Be an Opera-Singer”’ 
(by Blanche Roosevelt, author of ‘‘ Masked,” ‘‘In Haste,” etc. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), claims for her book the merit of 
actual truth, which truth may be set to the credit side of a narrative that 
might not, by its charms as a work of fiction, attract many readers. The 
book is written with the avowed purpose of showing the thorns which 
line the way of the ambitious American singers (chiefly young women) 
who flock in crowds each year to study music in Italy; warning them 
that ninety-nine disastrous failures may be expected in cach hundred of 
such eager aspirants for operatic fame, and that the companions and 
associations to which they will necessarily be exposed are generally 
undesirable and frequently dangerous. It is easy to believe that the 
adventures of Amnzade/are largely indebted to the personal reminiscences 
of the author. The sketches of student life in Milan have the un- 
studied dash of a vigorous record of fact, and the criticisms on the 
various styles of instruction in music are entered into with the zeal of a 
participator. Some of the remarks of this kind are very solid and 
sensible, especially those attributed to the old maestro, Trivulsi. With 
so many points of merit, it is a pity that the book is disfigured with 
numerous coarsenesses and slovenly colloquialisms. Not even the 
necessity of explaining the method of ‘singing from the Jranciz”’ can 
excuse the introduction of Av/ice’s remark that it made her “sick asa 
dog, with no voice, and a stomach-ache all the time;’’ and similar 
flowers of speech are liberally used to adorn conversation whenever 
required. The book needed an editor before going to press. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE deaths are announced of two literary Scandinavians of promi- 
nence, the one a Norwegian, Professor G. W. Lyng, of Christiania, au- 

thor of a number of philosophical writings, in his 58th year; and the 
other a Finn, Robert Valentine Frosterus, Bishop of Kuopio, and Baron 
Frosterus, who was in his goth year. The law professors at Oxford 
have some idea of starting a new magazine. Legal studies are flourish- 
ing at Oxford at present; the election to professorships of Mr. A. Dicey 








and Mr. F. Pollock has done much to stimulate them. Some of the 
women, who have received a university education in England, have 
formed themselves into an association for providing higher instruction in 
schools and families. Miss Alice Gardner, Professor of History at Bed- 
ford College, is secretary of the association—the ‘‘ University Associa- 
tion of Women Teachers.” Mr. Pidgeon, the author of ‘An Engi- 
neer’s Holiday,” has in the press in London a new book, entitled “Old 
World Questions and New World Answers.”’ It is an attempt to show 
how the stream of immigration, which is constantly reaching the United 
States, is calculated to affect the future of the American people, and 
how the most important problem of the modern world is being worked 
out. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan’s ‘“ The Shakespearean Myth,” has been 
translated into German by Dr. Carl Miiller of Stuttgart and will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Tauchnitz. The copies of ‘‘ The Shakes- 
pearean Show Book,” which Messrs. Scribner & Welford have im- 
ported, are the first offered for sale outside the show at Albert Hall. Only 
7,000 were printed and the book is “scarce” in England already. 
Professor Suplée, of Gambier, Ohio, has in preparation a life of the poet, 
Richard Realf, which will be pubiished in September or October. 
Messrs. Lippincott’s edition de luxe of Prescott’s works is now complete. 
Messrs. MacMillan & Co. are about to issue ‘‘ Alice Learmont,” a fairy 
story, written by the author of “ John Halifax’’ years ago, and long out 
of print. The memoirs of the Empress Eugénie, up to the time of 
the Prince Imperial’s death, will be ready in the fall. They will appear 
in English and French. The Empress is said to be a graceful writer. 




















Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce that “in response to the grow- 
ing interest in the study of the natural sciences and a demand for im- 
proved text-books representing the more accurate phases of scientific 
knowledge, and the present active and widening field of investigation," 
they have made arrangements for the publication of a series of text- 
books to cover the whole field of science-study in high schools, academ- 
ies, and all schools of similar grade. The subjects to be comprised are: 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Astronomy and Mineralogy. The first two volumes of 
the series, which will be issued on the 1st of July, are ‘‘ The Elements of 
Chemistry,”” by Prof. F. W. Clarke, and ‘The Essentials of Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene,’’ by Roger S. Tracey, M. D. These will be 
followed immediately by ‘‘ A Compend of Geology,” by Joseph Le 
Conte, and ‘‘Elementary Zoology,” by C.F. Holder and Dr. J. B. 
Holder. 


Professor Seeley is preparing a second and enlarged edition of his 
“Expansion of England.” Mr. Julian Sturgis will shortly publish a 
volume of his short stories under the title ‘‘My Friends and I.” 
The Boston Book Trade has decided to close business on Saturdays at 
two o'clock during July and August. The Publishers’ Weekly, New 
York, will publish at once a little volume entitled ‘‘A Modern Proteus, 
or a list of books published under more than one title.’’ It is compiled 
by Mr. J. L. Whitney, of the Boston Public Library, and is based upona 
paper read by Mr. Whitney before the meeting of the American Library 
Association at Buffalo, last August, which has since been considerably 
enlarged. Messrs. MacMillan & Co. have ready an important col- 
lection of papers by the late W. Stanley Jevons, entitled “‘ Investigations 
in Currency and Finance.” 














Messrs. Putnam consider Delieé’s ‘‘ Franco-American Cookery Book" 
one of their best successes this season. Mr. George Augustus Sala 
is editing another series of his contributions to the newspaper press. 
The last poems, some of them hitherto unpublished, of Pennachi, 
a poet and patriot like Prati, who was lost to Italy last year, have just 
appeared. Mr. Bullen’s edition of Marlowe, the first instalment of his 
series of ‘‘ Elizabethian Dramatists,” will not be published till September. 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. have nearly ready in their ‘‘ Famous 
Women”’ series a biographical study of the celebrated philanthropist, 
Elizabeth Fry. 


Messrs. S. W. Green’s Son has in preparation a Military Encyclo- 
pedia, the author of which, Lieut. Edward Farrow, instructor in tactics 
and gymnastics at West Point, has been engaged in gathering and clas- 
sifying material for several years. The book will contain nearly 3,000 
illustrations, and the most liberal assistance has been given in the way 
of furnishing out-of-the-way information. Lieutenant Farrow’s work will 
be the most complete and thorough book of the kind in existence. The 
Military Encyclopedia will be ready in the early part of this autumn. 


Mr. Froude has almost completed his biography of Thomas Carlyle. 
The work, which will probably be the chief attraction of the publishing 
season this year, will consist of two volumes of 400 pages each, and will 
be published in the autumn. Mr. Froude has been out of health for 
some time and contemplates a journey around the world. Before start- 
ing, however, he will complete the revision of the proof sheets of the 
“ Carlyle.” Rev. Frederick George Lee is preparing for the press 
in London “Glimpses in the Twilight,” the theme of which is said to be 
notes, records and examples of the supernatural. A number of let- 
ters of Heine’s, which throw light on the question of the destruction of 
his memoirs, are to be published in Germany. Two of them describe 
Gustave Heine’s last visit to the poet. It is said that Lord Rawton 
finds his work of producing the memoir of Lord Beaconsfield very dif- 
ficult. The papers are very numerous and they are not arranged in any 
way. Disraeli, contrary to the general opinion, was not “ orderly.” 
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The second year’s issue of Professor Henry Morley's ‘‘ Universal Li- 
brary ’’ (George Routledge & Sons) will contain the following volumes : 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk’,’ etc., Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,” Sterne’s “‘ Tristram Shandy,” George Chapman's ‘‘ Trans- 
lation of Homer’s “ Iliad,” Johnson's ‘‘ Rasselas’’ and Voltaire’s ‘‘ Can- 
dide,” “‘The Alchemist and Other Plays,” by Ben Jonson, Hobbes’s 
“Leviathan,” Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ Sir Thomas More’s ‘“ Utopia,” 
Bacon's “ New Atlantis,” Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” and Cer- 
vantes’ “‘ Don Quixote.” 


The Antiguary for June continues the valuable series on ‘‘ The Coins 
of Venice,” by W. Carew Hazlitt, and ‘‘ The House of Lords,” by James 
Gairdner, and gives the opening part of one on “The Tower Guards” 
by J. H. Round. These historical serials are features of an admirable 
periodical, which must be a necessity to English antiquaries, and is no 
doubt highly prized in this country as well, although its circle of appre- 
ciation may be small. The society reports, reviews, etc.,in the June 
number are very full. (London: Elliott Stock; New York: J. W. 
Bouton). 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF MARTIN LUTHER. Compiled and Edited by Rev. 
P. C. Croll, A.M. Pp. 313. $1.25. G. W. Frederick, Philadelphia. 

Wit, WisDoM AND PHILOSOPHY OF JEAN PAUL FREDERICH RICHTER. Edited by 
Giles P. Hawley. [Standard Library.”] Pp. 228. $1.00. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 

A Fair Device. A Novel. By C. W. Balestier. Pp. 173. $0.20. John W. 
Lovell Company, New York. 

A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Pp. 350. $1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE FATE OF MANSFIELD Humpureys. By Richard Grant White. Pp. 446. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

MINGO AND OTHER SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Pp. 273. $1.25. James R. Osgood & Co, Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY; His LIFE AND ADVENTURES; WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
Pp. 370. $2.50. Cassell & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady Callcott. Pp. 271. $1.25. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

CoTTAGEs; OR HINTS ON ECONOMICAL BUILDINGS. Containing Twenty-Four 
Plates of Medium and Low Cost Houses, together with Descriptive Letter- 
Press. Compiled and edited by A. W. Brunner, Architect. To which is 
added [a Sanitary Chapter concerning Country Houses] by Wm. Paul 
Gerhard, C. E. Pp. 54-xxiii. $1.00 New York: W. T. Comstock. 








SCIENCE. 
A PROBLEM IN PHILADELPHIA GEOLOGY. 


NE of the many vexed scientific problems which will probably re- 
ceive a lion’s share of attention at the forthcoming session in this 

city of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, is 
that of the age and origin of the so-called ‘‘ Philadelphia” or ‘‘ Schuyl- 
kill” group of rocks—the gneisses and micaceous schists which consti- 
tute so prominent a feature in the physiography of the city and of its sur- 
roundings, and whose numerous foldings and convolutions, as beautifully 
exhibited in the park and elsewhere, and perhaps most notably along 
the bridle path of the Wissahickon, immediately beyond the new Read- 
ing Railroad bridge, have elicited such general admiration and wonder 
from the casual observer no less than from the professional geologist. 
The same series of rocks underlie the city of New York, where their out- 
croppings can frequently be seen in the upper streets, and are thence 
continued northeastward into New England, as from here they are con- 
tinued southwestward for a considerable distance along the Atlantic 
slope. They are the kind of rocks, which, by the geologists of the older 
school, would have been designated as ‘‘ rocks of the transition series,”’ 
or those which were considered to effect a sort of passage between the 
‘primitive granites ’—the ‘‘foundation”’ stone of the earth—which ex- 
hibit no traces of sedimental deposition, and which are consequently, 
generally credited with an origin in some way connected with forces act- 
ing from the earth’s deep interior, and those rocks in which a true sedi- 
mental character can clearly be recognized. That they are rocks that 
have been laid down in water somewhat, if not precisely in the manner 
in which in our own day the sands and muds are deposited in the mod- 
ern seas along the continental border, and that at a subsequent period of 
uplifts and disturbance, doubtless directly connected with the shrinkage, 
resulting from cooling of the earth’s crust, they have been raised to their 
present position, there can be no question. The point at issue is the age 
or Zeriod of such deposition; do they antedate the oldest unequivocal 
fossiliferous formation with which we are acquainted—the Cambria,—as 
by far the greater number of similarly-looking deposits over the world 
are considered to do, or arethey of considerably newer date? No fossil re- 
mains of any kind have ever been found in these Philadelphia schists and 
gneisses, and hence, a very great antiquity might be inferred for them; 
on the other hand, all traces of what organic traces the rocks may have 
originally contained, have been completely obliterated by the meta- 
morphism which they appear to have undergone during the period of 





their uplifts and crumbling. The one difficulty which has prevented a 
solution of the question is the circumstance that nowhere along their out- 
crop has it thus far been possible to determine a chronological relation- 
ship with those rock masses—the Cambrian and Silurian—lying about 
them, whose ages have been satisfactorily ascertained by means of fossil 
remains. In other words it has as yet not been possible to determine 
whether the last mentioned rocks, which are the limestones of Chester 
and Montgomery counties, pass over those which are now under consid- 
eration, or whether more properly they do not underlie them. 

Until within a few years, it was the prevalent opinion among geolo- 
gists that all gneisses were pre-Cambrian. More recently, however, 
fossiliferous gneisses have been founded in Sweden, interbedded with 
strata of Silurian age, and in the Alps similar rocks have been referred 
to a very much newer age. The feeling has gradually been becoming 
more universal of late years among American geologists that many of 
our gneisses, as those of the Philadelphia series which we have just been 
discussing, are also of post-Cambrian, or even of post-Silurian age, and 


this view appears to derive strong support from observations that have - 


been made during a period of some ten or more years in the classical re- 
gion of Saxony, and on the mountainous border land of Bohemia and 
Bavaria, the results of which are now given out in a remarkable work by 
Dr. Johannes Lehmann: ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung der 
Altkrystallinischen Schiefergesteine mit besonderer Bezugnahme auf das 
Sachsische Granulitgebirge’’ (Bonn, 1884). The author’s conclusions 
are briefly that he ‘“‘cannot regard the metamorphic, schists (mica 
schists, gneisses, etc.) as Archzean formations. It does not appear to me 
to be established that genuine gneisses anywhere came out of pre-Cam- 
brian sediments. The production of each rocks as mica schist, etc., be- 
longs to the time of mountain-upheaval, and in actual fact has involved 
formations of far younger age than the Cambrian. In the Saxon grana- 
tite region it is later than the Devonian period.” 


A BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


ITH a view toward the more general dissemination of the results 
of scientific investigation, and of facilitating the work of the stu- 
dent in natural history, a number of the more prominent members and 
officers of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city have associated 
themselves into a Bureau of Scientific Information, whose junction shall 
be the imparting, through correspondence, of precise and definite infor- 
mation bearing upon the different branches of the natural sciences. It 
is believed that through an organization of this kind considerable assist- 
ance can be rendered to those, who by the nature of their environs, are 
precluded from the advantages to be derived from museums and librar- 
ies. The following names, to which others will shortly be added, appear 
in the list of associates: Professor Joseph Leidy, E. Potts, George W. 
Tryon, Jr., Professor Benjamin Sharp, Dr. G. H. Horn, Dr. H. C. Mc- 
hook, Dr. H. Skinner, E. M. Aaron, W. N. Lockington, Professor 
Thomas Meehan, J. H. Redfield, Professor J. T. Rothrock, F. L. Scrib- 
ner, Professor H. C. Lewis, Professor Angelo Heilprin, Professor D. G. 
Brinton, Professor Harrison Allen and Dr. E. J. Nolan. The officers 
are: Chairman, Professor Harrison Allen: Secretary, Professor Angelo 
Heilprin. 


NOTES. 


N a recent communication on the caries of the teeth, made before the 
Physiological Society, Berlin, Professor Busch maintained that the 
affection, as far as was known, was peculiar to man, it having never 
been observed in the case of any animal. But, on the other hand, it 
does not appear to be characteristic of civilized man alone, as it can be 
clearly made out in collections of skulls, dating even to the prehistoric 
period. Caries of the teeth is very much more prevalent among certain 
races than others ; indeed some, as the Celtic, Arabian and Polish, seem 
to enjoy almost total immunity from it, while the reverse obtains with the 
Indo-Germanic race. Again, certain families appear to be particularly 
predisposed to it. Teeth with undulating enamel, may be considered 
indicative of a disposition to caries, whereas teeth with quite smooth 
enamel exhibit the resisting power to the greatest extent. The general 
habit of the body is stated to have a pronounced influence upon the de- 
velopment of caries. 


Travellers, who have been in the habit of visiting the Alps at stated 
intervals during the last 20 or 25 years, have recognized the fact that 
many of the largest and most generally frequented glaciers have been 
during that interval of time steadily receding from the basal valley, and 
that with this recession there was also in many cases a very marked 
diminution in the thickness of the ice. According to the Swiss commis- 
sion, which was appointed by the Alpine Club for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the subject, it would appear that between the years 1856 
(when the retreat first began) and 1881, the celebrated Rhone glacier had 
receded nearly 3,000 feet, or considerably more than half a mile, and 
that its volume had been lessened by about 175,000,000 cubic metres. 
The Gepatsch glacier, the largest glacier of the Austrian Alps, has dur- 
ing the last ten years retreated very nearly 1,000 feet, but it would seem 
that of late there has been a noticeable diminution in the rate of retro- 
cession. The famous Pasterze or Gross Glockner glacier is similarly 
affected, and likewise the series of glaciers which are fed by the Oetz- 
thal mountain group of the Tyrol. It will prove to the satisfaction of all 
tourists to know that a period of progression has again set in, a condition 
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which Professor Forel recognizes in several of the more prominent 
glaciers of the Mont Blanc and Valais Alps, the great glaciers of the 
Chamounix Valley, the Brenva, Gietroz, Schallhorn, and even in the 
Upper Grindelwald. AH. 








ART NOTES. 


HERE is very little pictorial interest in the July Pordfolio, except for 
curiosity seekers. The illustrations to ‘‘ The Authorship of Some 
Italian Pictures,’ by Walter Armstrong, and to ‘‘Gothic Remains at Ra- 
venna,” by Julia Cartwright, have archzlogical value, perhaps, but no 
beauty. For ourselves, we confess to being tired of the eternal changes on 
the group of Virgin and Child. A “Study” of a female—or is it a male 
head? these purists are so excessively pure,—by D. G. Rossetti, has 
nothing in it that we can see to warrant the editor giving it a full page of 
plate paper. Vague and meaningless as a composition, there is nothing 
in the regularity of feature, on which it alone lays claim to beauty, that 
is not matched in standard ‘“ copies’’ set pupils in drawing. An etching 
by Damman from Greuze,—‘‘ Head of a Girl,’’—has beauty, but it is not 
art of ahigh order. The reading matter of the number is fairly good. 
Miss Cartwright is always a valuable writer on subjects within her special 
field. (J. W. Bouton, New York.). 


The ceremony of unveiling the Reynolds statue, heretofore an- 
nounced for the rst of July, has been postponed until September. The 
statue is ready and has been delivered by the founders as per agree- 
ment, but the granite base has not been set up, and the indications 
being that a certain degree of uncertainty attends the completion of the 
work, a postponement has regretfully been decided on. 


An artist friend of Regnault’s waxes indignant over the action of The 
Fairmount Park Art Association in accepting as original a design which 
avowedly reproduces one of Regnault’s great works. Ina private com- 
munication, the artist says: ‘‘We learn with amazement and distress 
that an art association in Philadelphia has given a commission for an 
equestrian statue of General Meade, to be copied from Regnault’s eques- 
trian portrait of General Prim. How is it possible that men capable of 
caring about art should also be capable of so wrongfully appropriating 
the fruits of an artist’s genius? How can they fail to see that in wrong- 
ing Regnault they wrong themselves? The monument is intended 
mainly for future generations, and to them it will stand not so much for 
the memory of General Meade as for the ignorance or callous indiffer- 
ence of those who erected it.’’ 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty is finished and minister Morton has given 
a dinner to the Franco-American Union in Paris, to celebrate the event. 
The banquet was attended by Prime Minister Ferry, M. Bartholdi, M. 
de Lesseps and others. The illustrations of children’s heads in ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Conant,” recently published by R. Worthington, are from photo- 
graphs of Mark Twain’s children. Mr. Charles Barnard has 
arranged to deliver a course of eight lectures to art students at the New 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, taking as his subject ‘‘ The Materials of 
Art.” The lectures will be illustrated with specimens of the various ma- 
terials. A novel called ‘‘ The Amazon,” translated from the Dutch 
of Carl Vosmaer, and published in England, contains an engraving by 
Alma Tadema. The hero of the book is said to be Mr. Tadema. 
For the Paris statue of Diderot, the competitive design of M. Gantherin 
has been selected. The memorial will be set up in the Place St. Ger- 
main des Pres. 

George Bell & Sons, London, have published W. J. Linton’s Manual 
of Instruction in Wood Engraving, in which he confines himself mainly 
to the technicalities of the art, though the opening chapters are devoted 
to a history of wood engraving. The Nicaraguan Government has 
entered into a contract with Mr. John Meyer to excavate for antiquities 
in Zapatera and Omatepe Islands in Lake Nicaragua. These islands 
were sacred sites to the old inhabitants and have never been explored. 
The greatest mezzotint engraver of our century, Samuel Cousins, 
R. A., has been obliged at last to retire from his profession. He has en- 
tered his 84th year and finds at last that his wonderful eyesight is failing. 
On the roth of July, the 300th anniversary of the murder of Wil- 
liam the Silent will be celebrated at Delft. The church, which contains 
the tomb of the hero, will be magnificently decorated and an exhibition 
will be formed of all the available relics of the statesman. 























Mr. Thomas Hovenden has been much occupied since the comple- 
tion of his John Brown picture by the demands upon his time and atten- 
tion incedent to the great popular interest which that work has awakened, 
The reproduction of the picture in black and white is a serious question 
which demands careful deliberation, and the several proposals for repro- 
duction and publication received by the artist require decisions involving 
no small amount of negotiation. Mr. Hovenden is, however, now settling 
down to work again at home, having, apparently, no idea of resting on 
his laurels, or rather bays, as the garland is named when awarded to 
an artist. He is now engaged with several portraits, delayed until the 
John Brown work was finished, and he also has in hand a cabinet full- 
length character study of a negro boy. The youthful American of African 
descent has been repairing a shockingly dilapidated shoe with a piece of 
twine and is regarding the progress of his work with a broad smile of 
self-approving satisfaction. The picture is entitled ‘“‘So Far, So Good!” 
and gives every promise of turning out an admirable piece of genre; 
one of those half pathetic, wholly humorous subjects which the colored 
race richly present. 








Mr. Elihu Vedder has finished a series of designs to illustrate the 
“Rubdaiyat”’ of Osman Khayyam. It is said that this poem first in- 
spired Mr. Vedder to become an artist—and to do the very thing he has 
now accomplished. The outcome is about 50 drawings, which Messrs. 
Houghton will have engraved for a luxurious edition of the poem for the 
next Christmas season. The negotiations between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Duke of Marlborough for the purchase of pictures 
selected from the gallery at Blenheim, are at a standstill owing to the 
difficulty experienced by the authorities in acceding to the terms offered 
by the Duke. Mr. Clarence Cook announces that he has taken 
editorial charge of the New York art-journal, Zhe Studio. The first 
number of the new series will be published on the 2d of August. 


Mr. Carl Weber has settled for the summer at Fort Washington, 
Montgomery county. Mr. Weber will devote his summer studies to pic- 
turesque bits of Wissahickon scenery, of which the romantic valley af- 
fords such an‘abundant store. He also proposes to improve the oppor- 
tunities offorded by the rich Montgomery pastures to further pursue those 
studies of cattle in the fields to which he has recently given attention 
with distinguished success. Nothing better has been done in this country 
in the way of cattle painting than some of Mr. Weber’s recent work, 
and good results may be confidently looked for from his studies in the 
meadows this summer. 

Mr. James B. Sword has removed with his family to his summer 
house, Ocean Highlands, Canonicut Island. Canonicut is opposite New- 
port, and Mr. Sword’s studio is a point of interest, attracting many visit- 
ors from that resort. This season Mr. Sword announces that he will 
‘receive’? on Wednesdays and Saturdays. On those two days of the 
week his studio will be open during the entire summer, beginning Wed- 
nesday, July 2d. As he has been studying in the neighborhood of New- 
port for several years past, his collection of sketches illustrates the local 
coast scenery very fully, and oftentimes’ discovers new beauties of sea 
and shore even to those who are familiar with the guide-book views. 


Mention of the portraits of artists in THE AMERICAN of last week 
brings out a statement that a portrait of Thomas Sully was in existence 
in Philadelphia some forty years ago. It was painted by John Neagle, 
who married Sully’s daughter. Neagle alsopainted a portrait of Gilbert 
Stuart, and the two pictures were for a time in the artist’s possession. It 
is not beyond the range of possibility that if a collection of artists’ por- 
traits should be made, these two works might be secured for it. They 
should be public property and in the safe keeping of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 


The commencement exercises of the Women’s School of Design 
were held on Tuesday evening in the school building and in pavilions 
erected on the grounds attached. The following young lady graduates 
received diplomas: Lizzie Appleton, Augusta P. Canby, Sophie L. Dut- 
ton, E. Anna Hansen, Ada V. Hubbs, Minnie L. Kirk, Caroline S. King, 
Virginia U. Kaler, Carrie L. Off, Abbie A. Peacock, Lola Rosis, Beatrice 
DeB. Richards, Josephine Scott, Mary Wood, Louisa L. Wylie, Katie 
Legtmeier. The James L. Claghorn gold medal was awarded to Miss 
Jessie W. Smith ; the Pubic Ledger gold medal to Miss Florence A. 
Einstein; the Geo. W. Childs gold medal to Miss Caroline L. Off, and 
the Wm. J. Horstmann scholarship to Miss Clara V. Richardson. This 
school is the oldest of its kind in this country, having been successfully 
at work since 1847. An impression has gone abroad that it is a com- 
paratively young institution, but this is probably due to the recent ex- 
tension of the curriculum to include a course of industrial art study. 
Designing for manufacturing purposes, and the processes of manufactur- 
ing textile fabrics, dress goods, shawls, carpets, oilcloths, etc., are practi- 
cally taught, and the marked advance made in this direction has attracted 
appreciative public attention. In his address before the school on Tues- 
day evening, Professor MacAlister, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
public schools, referred to the good work done by the pupils of the in- 
dustrial art classes as the most significant and encouraging feature of the 
occasion, highly as he appreciated to progress shown in other depart- 
ments. An interesting and attractive collection of pictures in oil and 
water colors, studies in black and white, modeled objects, designs for 
manufactures, and examples of applied design, has been on exhibition 
during the week and has received high praise not only from friends of 
the pupils, but from the impartial public. 


The equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, in Central Park, New York, 
was unveiled on the 16th inst. Addresses were made by General Viele, 
ex-President Blanco, of Venezuela, Mayor Edson, and Mr. F. Coudert. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—It was officially announced in London on the 23d inst., that under 
date of June 16, Earl Granville Foreign Secretary of State, addressed a note to M. 
Waddington, the French Minister, the substance of which was as follows: Eng- 
land undertakes to withdraw her troops from Egypt at the beginning of the year 
1888 in case the powers shall consider such withdrawal possible without en- 
dangering the public order. The Caisse de la Dette Publique after 1885 will have 
a consultative voice in regard to the budget, and,will have the right to veto any 
increase of expenses on the part of the Government. It shall continue to exercise 
the right of financial inspection after the evacuation of the country by the English, 
in order to insure the complete and regular collection of the revenne. England 
also undertakes during her occupation to propound schemes to the Porte and the 
Powers for the neutralization of Egypt, like Belgium, and for the neutralization of 
the Suez Canal. The English Government has given the Liberal members of 
Parliament a private assurance, through the whips, that the Anglo-French agree- 
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ment with reference to Egyptian affairs leaves the question of the ultimate position 
of England and Egypt still open. The Liberals calculate that they still retain a 
majority of thirty and confidently expect to defeat a motion of censure. The 
Mahdi has written to the Mudir of Dongola summoning him to espouse his cause. 
If he acquiesces in this demand he is to be made the Governor of the Province, 
and will be allowed to keep all the taxes for himself. If he refuses, the Lieutenant 
of the Mahdi will be sent to him, and the Mudir and all belonging to him will be 
killed.—_——The steamship Faraday sailed from England on the 23d inst. 





DEATHS.—The Prince of Orange, Crown Prince of the Netherlands, died at 
Hague on the 2ist. inst., aged 33. General Ward B. Burnett, “a veteran of 
five wars,” died in Washington on the 24th inst., aged 72. Charles Joseph 
Tissot, a French diplomatist and member of the Institute, died in Paris on the 
24th inst., aged 60. Colonel Bayard Clarke, a soldier of the Florida War 
and an ex-member of Congress, died at Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks on the 
20th inst., aged 69. William Schwartz, a prominent citizen of Baltimore, and 
president of the German-American Bank of that city, died on the 22d inst., aged 
61. Francis Vincent, a Delaware journalist and politician, author of a “ His- 

















to lay the Eastern shore-end of the first Bennett-Mackay cable. 
Pilgrims have arrived at Suakim, who left Khartoum on May 25th, and they 
say that it at that time was safe and had a full supply of provisions. The Presi- 
dent of Council of the Netherlands, in view of the death of the Crown Prince, has 
convoked a general State Council. The Cabinet has decided to resort to the 
provisions of the law of November 3, 1848, and will convene the Chambers, form- 
ing the States-General in a plenary Congress of 78 Senators instead of 39, and 172 
Deputies instead of 86. This Congress will proclaim Princess Wilhelmine suc- 
cessor, under the Council, to the Regency, with Queen Emma as Regent, and the 
President of the Council as Chancellor. Assurances have been given to the 
Dutch, on account of complications growing out of the death of the Crown Prince, 
that they need not fear aggression on the part of Germany, whose territorial ambition 
only extends to uncivilized countries beyond the seas. The third General Coun- 
cil of the Reformed Churches throughout the world, known in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles as the Presbyterian Alliance or Pan-Presbyterian Council, convened at Belfast, 
on the 24th inst. Delegates were present from every quarter of the globe. The 
opening sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Watts, Chairman of the General 
Committee. Alarming reports of cholera at Toulon, have reached Paris. 
The Government has ordered the barracks to be evacuated, and 
sanitary precautions are being organized as rapidly as_ possible. 
In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 23d inst., Prime Minister Ferry’s 
motion setting forth the urgency for a revision of the Constitution was adopted by 
a vote of 441 to 91. Excessive rains and inundations in Galicia have sus- 
pended railway traffic and seriously interfered with all kinds of business. It is 
rumored that 250 soldiers were drowned. The East Indian Government 
having decided to construct a railway from Candahar, in Afghanistan, to Quetta, 
in Beloochistan, is now engaging a force of 40,000 workmen for the purpose. 
The French Minister of Agriculture will shortly submit to the Cabinet a 
bill designed to raise the duties on cattle imported into France. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the advisability of widening the Suez Canal or build- 
ing a second one parallel with the present one has decided in favor of the former 
plan. 





























DomEstic.—The Committee appointed by the Republican National Convention 
to notify Mr. Blaine of his nomination for President, performed that duty on the 
21st inst. at the home of Mr. Blaine in Augusta. The address of the Committee 
was read by General Henderson, and Mr. Blaine responded briefly, promising “a 
more formal acceptance in due season.” On the 24th inst. the Committee called 
upon General Logan, at Washing‘on, to officially inform him of his nomination 
for Vice-President. The address was made by General Henderson, and General 
* Logan replied, accepting the nomination. The Committee of the Inde- 
pendent Republican Organization in New York met on the 3oth inst. and elected 
George William Curtis chairman. The following document was approved, and 
will be circulated throughout the country for signatures : “ The undersigned, pro- 
testing against the nomination of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Logan, propose to join their 
fellow Republicans and independent voters in sending representatives to a Gen- 
eral Conference, to be held immediately after the Democratic National Convention, 
which Conference shall consider, in case the Democratic nominations do not justify 
the support of protesting Republicans, what further action may be necessary to 
secure candidates who will appeal to the interests of clean and honest politics and 
sober, honest sense of the American people.” Onthe 24th inst. the Independents 
appointed an Executive Committee, consisting of Carl Schurz, Horace E. Deming 
and E. A. Doty, to be increased by two other members, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare immediately a document addressed to Republican voters throughout the 
country, setting forth the reasons why they should not vote for Blaine and Logan. 
The Mormon press and prominent Mormons consider the House bill, which has 
just passed the Senate, as a cruel measure, harsh, unjust, tyrannical and in some 
respects revolutionary and unconstitutional. Cornelius K. Garrison, of New 
York, made an assignment on the 2oth inst., with preferences amounting to 
$631,000. His total liabilities are estimated at $5,000,000, and his assets at 
$15,000,000, mostly in securities, “which are almost unmarketable at present.” 
The United States Senate, on the 21st inst., confirmed Commodore 
Thomas S. Phelps to be a Rear Admiral, and Captain Ralph Chandler to be a 
Commodore. The Faculty of Harvard College has determined to make the 
studies of the freshman year elective toa certain extent. Mrs. Warren, 
wife of Bishop Henry W. Warren, of Denver, Colorado, has given one hundred 
thousand dollarsto the Denver University, for the establishment of the « Iliff 
School of Divinity,” on condition that others endow a single professorship. 
The State Department denies that our Minister at Rome has been “ in- 
structed to act in concert with the Ministers of England, Austria and Spain, to 
obtain from Signor Mancini, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs,a mitigation 
of the decision of the Court of Cassation in regard to the property of the Propa- 
ganda.” Secretary Frelinghuysen says he has had the subject under consideration, “ to 
see ifthe United States hasany right toact in the matter,” but has reached no conclu- 
sion yet. The Naval Board appointed to consider the expediency ofa post-gradu- 
ate course in a school of application for naval officers, has recommended the establish- 
ment ot sucha school, with Newport as the place. The Pennsylvania Schuyl- 
kill Valley Railroad was opened to Norristown on the 23d inst. Four men were 
recently wounded in a sham battle of the Florida State Militia at Camp Chipley, 
and an investigation has shown that their injuries were caused by the point of a 
regular army standard blank cartridge. Experiments made show that the points 
of the cartridges would tear away and penetrate an inch board at twenty feet. 
The schooners O. V. Drisko and F. J. Collins, which arrived at Phiiadel- 
phia on the 23d inst. from Cardenas, Cuba, report that while the vessels were 
entering the harbor of Cardenas, they were fired upon by a Spanish gunboat. 
The facts have been forwarded to Washington. 






































tory of Delaware,” died at Wilmington on the 23d inst., aged 62. Adrian 
Louis Richter, a distinguished German artist, died in Dresden on the 25th inst., 
aged 81. 











FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, June 26. 

‘T’HERE is no improvement yet in the financial situation. Circumstances 

| continually occur to aggravate its seriousness. The surrender of his prop- 
erty by Commodore Garrison, and the failure of a strong New York banking firm 
on Tuesday, were not only bad in themselves, but bad as indications of the con- 
dition of financial affairs. The lack of confidence in values, the fear that still lower 
prices are to be reached, the uncertainty whether anything is safe, have all been 
increased rather than diminished. As will be seen by the comparative quotations 
below, the range of prices is still lower than a week ago, with the two notable 
exceptions of Lackawanna and Missouri Pacific, whose figures have been arti- 
ficially maintained. 

The crop reports have continued very good, except as to the damage in Cali- 
fornia by heavy rains. The visible supply of wheat has fallen off, and is now 
nearly 5 million bushels less than at the corresponding date of 1883. Corn, also, 
is 6% million bushels less) The demand for grain for export is moderate, though 
the total exports from New York for the week ending on the 24th inst., were 73/ 
millions against 6% millions in the corresponding week of last year. In England 
rains have benefited the growing crops. Unemployed money is still abundant, 
but the increasing caution exercised by lenders, and the prudence of the banks in 
preparing for July settlements, make its borrowing and lending work “ close.” 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


June 26. June 19. June 26. Junerg, 
53% Buff., N. Y. and P., 4% 4% 
12 3-16 North Penn. R.R., 64bid 64 
41% United Cos. N. J., 187 bid 190 
Phila. and Erie, . Io bid 13 


Penna. R. R., ‘ 51% 
Phila.and Reading, 115% 
Lehigh Nav., . 393 

Lehigh Valley, . 63bid 64% 


North Pac., com., . 17% 19% New Jersey Cent... 56 56% bid 
North Pac., pref., . 42 45% Ins. Co. of N. A., . 31% bid 324% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in th® 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., I10K% 110% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 123 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 110% 110% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 125 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg, II7ZK%H 118 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 127 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1183{ 119 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 129 
U. S. 38, - 100 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 130 


The following were the quotations (sales) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
June 26. June 19. June 26. June zg. 
Central Pacific, . 35% 4034 New York Central, 96% 103% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 8 9% Oregon and Trans., 8 11% 
Delaware and Hud., 92 92 Oregon Navigation, 60 67 
Del., Lack. and W., 10634 10156 Pacific Mail, . : 39% 39% 
Erie, . . 5 13% 1334 St. Paul, 4 ; 60% 69% 


Lake Shore, . : 73% 815% Texas Pacific, ; 1h 8% 
Louis. and Nashville, 24% 28 Union Pacific, — 38% 
Michigan Central, . 64 — Wabash, : . 434 5% 
Missouri Pacific, . 923% 9134 Wabash, preferred, 113 12% 
Northwestern, com., 851% 93% Western Union, . 52% 61% 


The statement of the New York banks, Saturday, reflected a continued gain in 
cash and contraction in loans, so that there was a still further increase of over 
three millions in surplus reserve, making the total amount to $10,020,075. The 
specie increased over 2% millions, the total stock in possession of the banks being 
$51,348,600. The statement of the Philadelphia banks, Monday, showed an in- 
crease in the item of national bank notes of $12,044, and in circulation of $13,647. 
There was a decrease in the item of loans of $627,893, in reserve of $342,873, in 
due from banks of $145,830, in due to banks of $145,702, and in deposits of 
$1,172,157. 

The ow (Philadelphia), of this date, says: «The money market continues 
to work close in anticipation of the July settlements. ‘The banks are doing little 
beyond taking care of their regular customers, and much paper is being carried 
around by note brokers seeking sale. In this ciiy five and six per cent. is the 
quotation for call loans, and six per cent. or higher for good commercial paper. 
In New York the quotations for commercial paper are at five and a half and nine 
per cent., according to grade. Yesterday in New York call money opened at 
three per cent., loaned as high as three and a half per cent. and as low as one and 
a half per cent, and closed at two per cent.” 

Up to the latest report, 1,077 miles of new railroad had been constructed in 
the United States since January Ist. This isa great decrease, compared with 
recent years. For the corresponding time in 1883, 1,900 miles were built; in 
1882, 3,965 miles; in 1881, 1,872 miles; and in 1880, 772 miles. But in the 
same time in 1879 there were but 732 miles buil!, and in 1878, 4°2 miles. 

The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie for May, 1884, as compared with the same month 
in 1883, shows: 
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Decrease in gross earnings of , . 
Decrease in expenses of -. ; ; : : 


Increase in net earnings of . - 


The five months of 1884, as compared with the same period of 1883, show: 


Decrease in gross earnings of . - . 
Decrease in expenses of 


Decrease in net earnings of . ‘ - 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the five months of 1884 show a defi- 
ciency in meeting all liabilities of $363,562, being a decrease, as compared with 


the same period of 1883, of $755,526. 


The net volume of Northern Pacific preferred stock is stated to be now 
There is nominally $40,382,000 uncancelled, but out of $3,106,343 
deferred payments due for land purchases, $1,372,698 is to be paid in preferred 


$39,009,302. 


F - $35,833 
oe 66,653 


a $30,820 


imports. 
- $768,633 
458,165 


. $310,468 Friday. 


stock, which will reduce the $40,382,000 to $39,009,302. f 
deferred payments included in the $3,106,343 due for land, $1,166,776 is appli- 
cable to the extinction of divisional mortgages (Missouri and Pend d’Oreille), and 
$566,869 to the extinction of general mortgage bonds. ’ 

The exports of specie from New York last week were again less than the 
The former were $213,983, and the latter $562,022. 
merchandise at New York, thus far this year (to the 21st inst., inclusive), have 
been 216% millions, against 221% for the same time in 1883, and 245% in 1882. 

The first arrival at Baltimore of new crop wheat was sold on ’Change last 
It was a lot of twenty-four bushels, of the Fultz variety, and plump, 
round berry, though damp. 
and was sold for $1.55 per bushel. 


Of the remaining 


The imports of 


It was shipped from North End, Middlesex County, 
The first arrival last year was on June 22d. 
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pended upon to produce healthy secretions of the Liver and Stomach. 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE 
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Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, 2. « ‘ 

Sulplus over all liabilities, 


$40C,000 00 
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DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
‘“HOMAS R. MARIS ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital = = = $3 000 ooo. 
Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 


Surplus over all habilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, | Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, John Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, ohn A, Brown, 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, } Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of ~hiladelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptie:., 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75. 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE. 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibso.., 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at §o, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under be Pg of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 
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oo 
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THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOODS 


&; , man) 
$4, } < A 


A 





C 
‘thy 
Ss 





ag 
Market, Eight” 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 


Darlington, 
Runk 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest frice 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 
Goops, WEARING AP- 
PAREL and HovsE- 
KEEPING APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 


W ANAMAKER'S 
STORE. express or freight, ac- 
cording to circum. 


stances —subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun 


Rap We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








HOTELS. 
MAINE. 








COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TLE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

— FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S ninchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 





OTEL:* DES*ISLE 
BAR HARBOR, ME. 

This Hotel opens June 20. Located on the ISLAND (OF 
MOUNT DESERT, coast of Maine. Invalids should re- 
member that Conant’s Compound Vapor Baths are connected 
with this house. For terms, circulars, etc., address the 
proprietor. 

E‘G: DES: ISLE: 
Cottages to Rent. 


Ss LAN BD HOUSE 
S. West Harsor, Mount Desert, Mz. 


This House has been put in first-rate order and will be open 
for boarders June 2otk.. Price moderate. Has a fine view of 


Mountains and Ocean. 
*H-+H~- CLARK - Proprietor 














AMES P. WOOD & CO., 

J STEAM HEATING AND VENTII ATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 

39 SOUTH FOURTH STREFT 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





To Be Cool, 


Try an outfit of Light Weight Clothing and Un- 
derwear. Our large Ready-made stock offers 


Bamboo Coats and Vests, 

Pongee Coats and Vests, 

English Seersuckers, 

Calcutta Seersuckers, 

American Seersuckers, 

White Serge Suits, 

Drap da’ Eté Coats, 

Mohair Coats, 

Blue Serge Suits, 

Flannel Suits, 

Alpaca Coats. 
Furnishing Goods in all the best qualities. 


All the requisites for summer travel. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








- o~ OTTO 
\ = ° 
4 Ly (sas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


» 
a ¢ \ 
y, } 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
as or attendance. 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main O ffice and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - ---*-+ +e - 47 Dey Street, New York. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 








PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E, Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comgcys. Hon, Wiii1aM A. Porter. 
Aucustus HEATON, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danirget Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TowNSEND 


AMES M. AERTSEN 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 


. LrvincsTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLraGu. 
James L. CLaGHorN. Wituiam S. GRANT. 


Cuas. D. Regp. 





WM. SELLERS & CoO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY'S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 
tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 
want of proper nerve food ; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 

It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 


BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOO 














JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 
of beef, and is therefore the most nutritious 
extract of meat yet offered. 


THIS PREPARATION, NUW SO FAVORABLY KNOWN to the 
medical profession, DIFFERS FROM ordinary extracts in being 
combined with the insoluble portions of GooD SOUND beef in 
a state of minute subdivision, and is readity assimilable by the most feeble stomach. _ Its flavor surpasses all 
other extracts of beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions, where a 


concentrated and highly nutritious food is required. 

A teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water seasoned to taste, all made in a few moments, will furnish a 
BEEF TEA, superior to HOME-MADE. 

For a SANDWICH at office, spread Johnston’s Fluid Beef on a cracker—makes a good lunch. 

MuLTUM IN Parvo.—One pound Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains the nutrition of forty pounds of beef, 
as it is sold in market. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa., 
Gen. Agents for the United States. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales. 








WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 
Proprietor. 





NOTICE. 





Notice is hereby given that George B. Waterlouse, of the 
city of Passaic, New Jersey, surviving partner cf the late firm 


BEST AND Every of Waterhouse Brothers, has this day made an assignment of 
CHEAPEST, the estate of said firm and his individual estate to the sub- 

D 4 : scriber for the benefit of the creditors of said firm, and said 

Quality Considered. escription. creditors must exhibit their respective claims, under oath or 


affirmation, to the subscriber at his office, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Dated June 3d, 1884, THOMAS M. MOORE, Assignee, 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 











A eect i eta 














